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NOTES OF THE MONTH 


The Preparatory Commission of the United Nations 
N August 9 will be held the first meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Preparatory Commission of the United 
Nations. ‘To explain this it is necessary to go back a little to 
what haprcned at San Francisco. On June 25, at the Ninth Plenary 
Session of the Conference, the text was adopted of the Agreement 
establishing the Preparatory Commission of the United Nations. 
[his Commission is the body which will arrange for the first ses- 
sions of the organs of the United Nations through which that Organ- 
zation will carry out its purposes. The principal of these organs are, 
of course, the General Assembly, the Security Council, the Economic 
and Social Council, and the Trusteeship Council, while arrange- 
ments will also have to be made for the convening of the International 
Court of Justice. The Commission itself is composed of one repre- 
sentative of each Government signatory to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and it will be started on its work through an 
xecutive Committee made up of representatives of the Govern- 
ments of Australia, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Iran, Mexico, Netherlands, U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, 
United States, and Yugoslavia — the same 14 as composed the 
Executive Committee of the Conference. 
When it meets on August g this Committee will presumably 
‘repare the agenda for the first business meeting of the Commis- 
n. It will also exercise the powers and functions of the 
Commission when that body is not in session. 
When the Commission meets it will have a considerable task 
fore it. It will convoke the first session of the General Assembly 
| prepare the agenda for this and for the initial sessions of the 
ther principal organs of the United Nations Organization. By the 
\greement it is also directed to make recommendations regarding 
irrying out the obsequies of the League of Nations, the setting up 
the Secretariat, and the location of the Organization’s permanent 
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headquarters. It has also to study the problems involved in the 
establishment of the relationship between specialized inter-govern- 
mental agencies and the new Organization; but it is not expressly 
directed to make recommendations on this subject. Finally, it 
will issue invitations for the nomination of candidates for the Inter- 
national Court of Justice “in accordance with the provisions of the 
Statute of the Court’. 

The Commission will have an Executive Secretary, who will 
presumably be nominated at the meeting on August g and formally 
appointed at the first business meeting of the whole Commission. 
That body will determine his duties, and he will be assisted by f 
such staff as may be required, to be appointed by the participating 
Governments on the invitation of the Secretary himself. Expenses 
are to be met by the British Government, unless the Commission 
requests other Governments to share them, and any advances 
made in this respect are to be deducted from their first contribu- 
tions to the budget of the United Nations Organization. When the 
Secretary-General of the Organization has been appointed the Ff 
Commission will cease to exist; until then it has custody of the 
documents and property of the Organization. 

The first business meeting of the Commission will not be its 
first meeting. This, a formal one, took place at San Francisco on 
June 27, in one of the enormous committee rooms of the Veterans’ 
Building, Room 223, which had been irreverently nicknamed 
‘“‘Madison Square Garden”’ because of the animated exchanges of ff 
which it had been the scene. On this occasion — as the San Fran- 
cisco press duly reported — the animation was wholly amiable, 
and the fifty nations represented completed their business in 38 
minutes. As it was no one’s official business to prepare an agenda — 
for the Commission will have no staff of its own until after the F au 








August 9 meeting — the Secretary-General of the Conference and F) int 
his colleagues had prepared a provisional one. Nor had the Com- F he 
mission as yet any officers; so Dr. Pasvolsky, in the transatlantic F) pa 
phrase, “‘called the meeting to order” and invited it to do some- F) we 
thing to meet this situation. It was immediately proposed that F wh 
Dr. Pasvolsky should act as Chairman for the meeting, and Mr. F gr: 
Hiss as Secretary, and the proposals were accepted by acclamation. Ff) he 
The United Kingdom representative expressed his agreement with, |) M. 


and appreciation of, the proposals which were then made for F) Le 
putting the interim arrangements for the Commission and the f) de 


custody of the Conference’s records in the hands of his Govern- f) In 
ment. The meeting ended in an atmosphere of cheerfulness, |) the 
ornamented by a cordial exchange of bouquets, notably between |} M 


Dr. Evatt and M. Manuilsky. It is gratifying to recall, in paren- |) ter 
thesis, that, on the occasion, some days earlier, when it was pro- |) Ju 
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posed that the seat of the Preparatory Commission should be in 
London, the motion was accepted with such lively acclamation 
that the voice of the seconder was drowned. 


One of the most striking things at San Francisco, to a European, 
was the small number of Continental countries represented. No 
Axis countries, of course; no neutrals; no Polish representative. 
This left but eight countries, besides Great Britain and Russia, 
neither of which are wholly European, to carry the banner of the 
Continent. ‘Thus, there were 21 Latin American Republics, all 
the States of the Middle East, and Liberia, Ethiopia, and the Union 
of South Africa, India, China, and the Philippines. ‘The circum- 
stances made this situation so obviously inevitable that it may seem 
trivial to comment on it; but, face to face with Africa, Asia, and 
the Western Hemisphere at San Francisco, the European may be 
forgiven for speculating on what phrase Canning, had he been 
there in June, 1945, would have coined to express the implications 
of this new balance. 


The Failure at Simla 


The outstanding event in the Indian record of July, 1945 was 
the Viceroy’s statement that the Constitutional Conference had 
failed to fulfil his hopes. Lord Wavell’s regretful announcement 
of this untoward and barren result was made in a striking manner. 
Where everyone knew that he had left no stone unturned to ensure 
fruition, he took the blame on his own shoulders and, by this 
magnanimous act, raised his own stature and made all other 
participants in the Simla meeting look small by comparison. 

[t is too early yet to assign precise degrees of blame to the 
authors of the failure; nor need the lack of success be tragically 
interpreted. Lord Wavell’s initiative brought India one step nearer 
her own realities; and, outside the iron-bound caucus of either 
party — Congress or Muslim League — there were many (and, it 
would appear, a constantly growing number) of thoughtful Indians 
who recognized that the long-sought prize was within India’s 
grasp and that only intransigent party spirit stood in the way of 
~ r — it. In the immediate setting of the middle of July 

. Jinnah drew the limelight upon himself and his Muslim 
~ ague by his harsh refusal to play an assisting part. By his own 
eli ~ rate choice, he is the prisoner of Pakistan. Those who know 
ia best will sympathize with the substance of the Muslim 
thesis but when it becomes the excuse for a sit-down strike by the 
Viuslim League sympathy begins to evaporate, and the only 
tertius gaudens will be the Congress Party, who emerged from the 
july crisis with more credit than they deserved. 
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However, owing to the difficulty of presenting a complete | 


picture of this Indian controversy at the present moment it is 
wise to reserve mature comment for a later date. 


ADMINISTRATION IN GERMANY 


Reconstruction by Military Government 


HIS article aims at presenting a general and, as far as 

possible, balanced account of the problems facing the 

Allied Military Government of Germany in the necessary 
task of reconstructing the machine of local and higher administra- 
tion. For. obvious reasons it is not possible at the present time to 
provide statistical or — except in a few cases — detailed information 
regarding particular areas; the statistics are not yet available in a 
reliable form, and the military authorities have not yet released a 
detailed account of all their operations. Nevertheless, it is possible 
to detect the main directions in which progress is being made and, 
what is probably even more important for those who wish to 
keep themselves informed on the Allies’ work in Germany, the 
general pace at which the various stages of reconstruction may be 
expected to proceed. 


‘THE GENERAL BACKGROUND 

It is well to recall briefly the timetable of the Allied occupation. 
The first formal occupation of German soil took place on Septem- 
ber 18, 1944, but it was not until October 21 that Aachen, the 
first considerable city to fall into our hands, a city formerly of 
160,000 inhabitants and the capital of a Regierungsbezirk, was 
captured. From then until March 1945, when the Allied ad- 
vances into the Reich began to be substantial, the Military Govern- 
ment was concerned only with the ruined city of Aachen and with 
a number of small outlying towns on the west of the Rhine, most 
of them largely denuded of inhabitants. The Allied authorities 
wisely used this period to give as many of their Military Govern- 
ment officers as possible practical experience on the ground; de- 
tachments were introduced on a lavish scale and their work closely 
observed. The work done in these circumstances can be regarded 
only as experimental in character — valuable indeed for this purpose 
but not to any great extent illustrative of things to come. 

From the crossing of the Rhine on March 7, 1945, the situation 
entirely changed. Great cities, populous welith inhabitants, and 
whole administrative areas fell into Allied hands almost daily, and 
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two-thirds of Germany, including half of Prussia, the Lander of 
Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Baden, Oldenburg, Thuringia, Hesse, half 
of Saxony, Bremen, and Hamburg, not to mention portions of 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, fell into Allied hands. Military 
Government, which had hoped for a gradual deployment, with 
time to organize one area before taking on the next, found itself in 
one bound with its full commitment, and more than that, on its 
hands. 

It is important at this point to remove a misconception. The 
impression is generally given that as the armies move forward a 
complete Military Government team, with the necessary special- 
ists, moves at once into each town—or at least each important 
town — and devotes itself at once to the task of setting up an ad- 
ministration. While it is true that detachments are in most cases 
with the foremost troops, sometimes even ahead of them, their 
functions are at this stage of a purely military character, and it is 
some time before they, or their successors, can really apply them- 
selves to civilian problems. So far from setting up a Biirgermeister 
or arresting the local Nazis, the detachment is concerned in the 
early days with such problems as organizing parties to clear mines 
from the houses and the fields, to repair broken water and gas 
mains, and to extricate the dead from the ruins and bury them, 
rounding up stragglers from the defeated army and the Vélksturm, 

llecting arms and wireless transmitters and arranging for their 
ruarding, investigating the existence of local food stocks and pre- 
enting their looting or destruction by fire or weather, arranging 
for the guarding of camps of arms or war material, and preventing 
he destruction or scattering of Nazi Party or Governmental 
ecords. There is no end to this catalogue. 

And before these tasks have been overcome -—or even fully 

ppreciated — there is upon the detachment the flood of displaced 

persons, German refugees, escaping prisoners of war (possibly a 

local concentration camp, involving the taking of evidence and a 
ipid review of the prisoners), with all their demands for food, 
using, and medical care, and the immediate need to organize 
,ousands of helpless persons into a channel which will not hope- 
ssly clog the wheels. 

Chese, then, are the first priorities, and it is only subject to 

ich overriding demands that Military Government can approach 

e task of the running of the community. The question should not 
herefore be — why is it that so little progress has so far been made 
restoring the German administrative system? — but rather how, 
the short period which has elapsed between the time when 
lilitary Government became effective and the date this article 
nt to press, anything has been accomplished at all. It is on this 
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basis that we should judge the tempo of Allied progress in 


Germany. 


GERMAN ADMINISTRATION ORGANIZATION 
To save repetition and reference to the handbooks it may be 
convenient to refer readers to the following chart of German 


administrative organization in Prussia: 


Chief Official 
Oberprdsident 


Units 
Provinces (11 plus 
Berlin) 
(average population 
4,500,000) 
Regierungsbezirk Regierungsprasident 
(Administrative 
District (34) ) 
(average population 
1,100,000); (in Rhine- 
land up to 
4,000,000) 


Krets (492) Landrat 
(Urban or rural dis- 
trict) (average popu- 
lation 40,000) 
[Towns with more 
than 20,000 inhabit- 
ants are usually Stadt- 
kreise (County 
Boroughs) under an 
Oberbiirgermeister : 
these are independent 
of the Kreise.] 


Gemeinde (27,000) 
(parish) 


Biirgermeister 


Tasks 


General State adminis- 
trative officer at re- 
gional level — secondary 
schools — public health. 


Executive authority for 
State and supervisor of 
lower officials — local 
police authority — ele- 
mentary schools—round 
his office are now 
grouped regional food, 
labour, and economic 
offices. 


All normal State and 
“self-government” 
tasks-supervises 
Gemeinden. 

All normal State and 
Municipal tasks. 
Assisted by  Biirger- 
meister and councillors. 


All local tasks. As- 
sisted by ‘‘Beigeordne- 
ten’’ and councillors. 


The 14 Ldnder, or States, other than Prussia (e.g. Bavaria, Wirt- 
temberg) are analogously administered with Reichsstatthalter instead 
of Oberprasidenten, and without (except in the case of Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Baden) the intermediate level of Regierungsbezirk. 
Apart from the above scheme, certain functions such as Finance, 
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Justice, and Transportation have an organization of their own 
based on different regional subdivisions. 


REORGANIZATION ON THE Lowest LEVEL 

The activities of Military Government on the lowest level of 
local administration, that is, in the small town or rural community, 
are by now fairly well known in Great Britain. Indeed, 
the removal and appointment of Biirgermeister is too often con- 
sidered as the limit of the Military Government officer’s respon- 
sibility. This is, of course, as a moment’s reflection will show, by 
no means the case; one man does not make an administration, and 
there is much in the way of control to do when the administration 
has been appointed. 

On the whole, especially in the smaller communities, there 
has been no great difficulty in finding Germans willing to act as 
Biirgermeister, and, although a certain amateurism is reported from 
some areas, reasonably fit to do so. It is difficult to state what 
proportion of former holders of this office have had to be replaced. 
While it was, of course, Nazi policy to have as many of them as 
they could within the party fold, the degree to which they made 
this policy effective varied considerably in different localities, 
areas being found in which a high proportion were the nominal 
type of Nazis, or even, with the support of the local population, 
politically neutral. In the larger towns, and particularly in Stadt- 
kreise, where the Oberbiirgermeister has almost invariably had to be 
removed, the degree of Nazification has naturally been greater. 

Acceptable replacements for those removed — all of whom are 
of course appointed on a purely temporary or probationary basis — 


are found in a number of ways. In some cases Military Govern- 


ment has entered the area with good information regarding person- 


alities and has been able to interview and select without delay; in 


the r cases local records are available from which possible candi- 


dates can be found; sometimes, though not frequently, a successor 


to a departed Biirgermeister has installed himself and receives the 


approval of Military Government. The method, however, on 


which most interest is naturally focussed and which — were it only 
more common — would hold out most hope for the future is that 
f selection from or ratification of names put forward by the 
tizens themselves or by a group. In some towns groups have 
rmed themselves for this purpose, without any impulse from 
\lilitary Government; in such a case the credentials of the group 
tself must first be checked — regard particularly being had to the 
tusal of Military Government to support any political party. 
isewhere, Military Government has itself taken the initiative — 
r example, by calling upon the city council to submit candidates. 
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Especially in the areas first occupied it has been necessary — and 
this task is now being undertaken — to go over the ground again. 
Appointments hurriedly made are now being more strictly re- 
viewed and a higher standard of qualification and political record 
is being applied. 

Greater difficulty is found in obtaining suitable Germans for 
appointment as Oberbiirgermeister (and similarly Landrat) and for 
the heads of the Municipal offices. The reason for the first is 
obvious; the post of Oberbiirgermeister (or Landrat) requires an 
official of altogether higher calibre, and few Germans survive to 
attain this grade in the civil service who are not altogether satis- 
factory to the party. Dismissals in these cases are almost universal. 
The second difficulty has a more interesting cause; that is, in the 
shift of population. 

Reading the reports from the field, Military Government staffs 
are, by now accustomed to passages such as the following: “Popu- 
lation figures of towns in Regierungsbezirk X; town A, normal 
population 27,000, present population 8000; town B, normal 
population 38,000, present population 75,000,” etc., etc. Now 
what does this involve? In town A it means that the officials have 
fled and probably with them many of the influential citizens, 
church leaders, lawyers, teachers, etc.; in town B the administra- 
tion is equally lacking, but here there are the different factors of 
overcrowding and disorganization. Quite possibly among the 
thousands of immigrants there are some suitable administrators, 
but they are not registered, they come from different areas so that 
nobody knows them and they do not know each other, they are not 
interested in the problems of the town they are in, but instead 
wish to get home as soon as they can, and so do not come forward. 
Military Government therefore finds it no less difficult than 
it was in town A to discover the men it requires, and much more 
difficult to check them. In this case, in fact, Military Government 
loses both ways, on the swings and on the roundabouts, and nobody 
gains. As an indication of the scale of the problem it may be 
mentioned that in the city of Frankfurt alone 2600 persons have 
been discharged from the civil administration, most of them, 
naturally, from the lower ranks, but all requiring replacement. 

Further immediate problems come to the front as soon as a 
provisional administration is formed; here are some examples:— 

Authority. There is always the question at first, especially in 
tural areas, whether the authority of the new administration will 
be recognized. It is, of course, for the administration to establish 
its own authority, but Military Government can assist it by 
publicity methods, and by the type of orders it issues for the 
administration to carry out. 
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Finance. Municipal revenue is derived from two sources; from 
local taxes, and from grants from the Reich, the latter being by far 
the larger. With the collapse of the central Government the 

machinery by which Reich allocations are made breaks down; on 
the other hand, money is urgently needed, not only for normal 
expenditure (salaries, etc.) but for a host of extraordinary expenses 
feeding of displaced persons, bomb clearance, etc.). This problem 
can be met for some time by borrowing — which, however, itself 
involves the finding of cash (which may have been removed by the 

Nasia, destroyed by bombing, etc.); but ultimately some arrange- 
vent has to be made by which Reich taxes, which are still being 

co ollec ‘ted by the tax collectors, are directly applied for local 
expenditure, instead of being remitted to Berlin. ‘The problem 
here for Military Government is to ensure that vital work is not 
held up for lack of money, to watch for inflationary tendencies, 
| and at the same time to avoid becoming committed in any way to 
| German financial arrangements. 

Police. It may be taken as certain that police chiefs are so 

| tainted with the National Socialist spirit that removal is required. 

| Equally, where the Nazis have been able to do so, they have 
removed the greater part of the force. The enrolment of auxiliary 
| police is therefore a priority task. 

Utilities. Here technicians are more important than officials. A 
eful formula has been to establish a working committee with an ad- 
nistrator as chairman (e.g. a local coal commissioner) assisted by 
chnical experts and representatives of business interests. 

Food. In the most dislocated areas there is often a period when 

ct distribution has to be undertaken until the German food 
ganization can be restored. When this latter stage is reached 
\d office is recreated as part of the Biirgermeister’s office and 
ler his control. It is made absolutely plain that the Germans 
themselves responsible for arranging and organizing their 

1 food supply. 

Price Control. Although the complicated system of control 

lich existed under the Nazis has been largely disrupted, the 

rrained sense of discipline and fear instilled by years of regi- 
tation have so far prevented any general breakdown. 





REORGANIZATION AT THE KREIS LEVEL 
it is abundantly clear that a modern society, especially under 
rgency conditions, cannot be either administered or controlled 
| town-unit basis; in any event Military Government resources 
erms of numbers are not equal to such a task. In a number of 
; in Western and Central Germany the creation of effective 
lons of governmient at Kreis and higher levels has already come 
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well to the fore. By April the main lines of Kreis administration 
had been restored in the occupied areas west of the Rhine, and 
the newly occupied territory will not be left far behind. 

The revival of the Kreis as an organ of government illustrates 
a type of action which lies at the base of Military Government 
policy; that is, the abolition of functions of government formerly 
performed by the Party or Party-controlled organizations and the 
reversion of them to the ordinary pre-Nazi governmental agency. 

In the Kreis, effective power was, in the final years, in the hands 


of the Kreisleiter —that is, the chief party official within Krei; | 


level, himself responsible to the Gauleiter—not the Landrat. 
Sometimes, it is true, the Kreisletter was also at the same time 
Landrat — in the same way as at the next level the Gauleiter was 
(in all cases but one) Reichsstatthalter; but it was in his party 
capacity that he exercised almost omnipotent power in matters of 
appointments, supervision of lower officials, and the working of 
controls. It is the invariable policy of Military Government to 





restore such of the functions exercised by the Kreisletter as it is | 


decided to continue to the office of the Landrat, and similarly at 
other levels. 

Probably the most important task required to be performed by 
the rural Krets is that of food distribution, since this is the lowest 
unit which is able to deal with the supply of food from country 
areas to urban areas. Even before the occupation, questions of 


food distribution were dealt with by food offices (Erndhrungsdmter) | 


which were attached to the Kreis administrations, so that no great 
changes, apart from the removal of Party influences, were neces- 
sary; responsibility was simply placed upon the Landrat, to be 
discharged by him through the reconstituted food office. 

Other functions, applicable to both rural and urban Kreis, 
are health, welfare (this again to be freed from Party control), 
police (including gendarmerie), and tax collecting. The organiza- 
tion of these, under the direct responsibility of the Landrat 
himself, is taking shape . ' should become general before the 
end of the summer. 


REORGANIZATION ABOVE THE Kreis LEVEL 

At the time of writing it is only possible to indicate quite 
tentatively the lines on which Regional (Regierungsbezirk or 
higher) government is likely to be re-established. There are 
several reasons for this — over and above the multitude of other 
tasks to be attempted. First, the purely practical factors. These 
offices, being located in the principal towns, have suffered a 
greater degree of disorganization, either through bombing or 
dispersal, than offices at lower levels. They are equally more 
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dependent upon the restoration of communications, accommoda- 
tion, both for offices and the residence of their officials, and 
transport. Secondly, it is at this level that questions of State, as 
distinct from local, administration become important, the Regier- 
ungsprdsident in Prussia and the Retchsstatthalter being responsible 
directly to the Ministry of the Interior, or to Hitler. It follows 
that the disintegration of Reich government raises at once a 
number of difficulties of a serious character in the restoration 
of the powers of the regions which must, in the main, look for 
their solution to the Allied Control Commission rather than to the 
Military Authorities. 

A third factor arises from action taken by the Nazis before 
defeat. Several months before evacuation the Nazis, especially in 
Western Germany, severely reduced the size of regional staffs 
in a manner which had no parallel on the municipal or Kreis level. 
For example, in Diisseldorf the Regierungsbezirk staff was reduced 
from 450 to 170, and from the food office at Bonn, which serves 
the whole Rhine Province, everything, including documents, was 
removed long before the Allied entry, except a few girls to handle 
inquiries. In the Rhineland practically all records necessary for 
regional government were removed. 

In spite of these obstacles some progress has been made. 
\lready in May it was reported from one army area that temporary 
heads had been appointed in one of the three provinces, in all 
three Lander, in th ze out of the seven Regierungsbezirke and 
below that) in 27 out of 69 Landreise, within the army area. 
Officials are still, however, only able to cover their areas in a 
limited degree. In Bavaria a fairly complete Land administration 
has been assembled and is in course of making its control effective: 

saden and Wiirttemberg it is still a question of sorting out and 
locating suitable candidates and of making provisional appoint- 
ments to lesser posts. In other districts steps are being taken 
towards the suspension of certain limited regional functions which 
ire not being revived at the present stage. Among them may 
e mentioned secondary schools, the reorganization of which is 
ecessarily deferred until primary schools have been dealt with, 
| telegraph and telephone services, which are not, with rare 
ceptions, being made available at the present time. Certain 
ther functions can be temporarily decentralized. For example, 
the police can be handled by local authorities instead of being 
trolled by Berlin or by intermediate levels, and justice can be 
iundled (as in fact it was handled prior to Allied entry) by local 
irts (Landgerichte) rather than by courts of appeal (Oberlandes- 
richte). Elsewhere improvizations have been resorted to. In 


of the large Rhineland cities a special nucleus of regional 
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administration discharging regional functions has been formed 
round the Oberbiirgermeister; in due course this may be detached 
to form a new regional office. In another area of the Rhine 
Province, where a Regierungsprdasident has actually been appointed, 


the latter has formed an administration of new men who, though | 
wholly inexperienced, are reported to be doing well. In several | 
other areas regional labour offices are about to be opened inde- | 


pendently of the rest of the regional organization, and from many 
places come reports of the formation of committees to discharge 
the functions formerly performed by economic offices, trade 
associations, and chambers of commerce, without, of course, 
their former connections with the Nazi system of economic 
controls. 

It may well be that this is the course that will be followed in 
the future. Certainly shortage of suitable personnel is likely to 
be more than a short-term factor in the revival of regional offices. 
And it is equally clear that a number of functions geared, as they 
were, to the making of total war, including economic, labour, 


rationing, and other cor'trols, will disappear. It is impossible | 


now to predict what degree of centralization or decentralization 
the Allies may impose upon Germany, but there is no doubt that 
their decisions will vitally affect the form of regional government. 
It is not unlikely, in fact, that as the Allied Military Government 
requires the restoration of one or more of the former regional 


departments, it will direct their restoration without striving to | 


rebuild the rounded and logical scheme inspired by Freiherr vom 
Stein, the Prussian statesman of the early 19th century. 

For a clear picture of the new German administration as it is 
emerging it must be emphasized that the present-day fields of 
activity and tasks of Oberprdsident at Province, and Regterungs- 
prdsident at Regierungsbezirk alike are more numerous and more 
responsible than those of their Nazi predecessors. While they 
retain all their original functions as the responsible officials on 
their own level, both in matters of State coming down from above 
and in matters of “local government” coming up from below, the 
Military Government policy of simplification and regionalization 


has made over to them two other complete administrative fields | 


in which their interest was formerly indirect. 

These are, firstly, the economic (including agricultural) field, 
in which the Nazis had purposely centered all the important 
machinery of control within the framework of the Party Gau 
(now abolished), and had withdrawn control from the normal 
State administrative regional organs, to which it now returns. 

Secondly, these officials at Province and Regierungsbezirk 
have had placed under them the machinery and offices on the 
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regional level formerly operated independently as outposts of 
certain of the Reich Ministries in Berlin. 

The enhanced importance arising from increased duties is 
most marked in the case of the Oberprdsident, who now has all 
provincial administrative threads in his hands. In the case of the 
Regierungsprasident his similar increase of powers is offset by the 
fact that he has lost his former power of bypassing his superior at 
Province and dealing direct with Ministries at Berlin on numerous 
matters. 

One more question remains to be asked, even if no answer can 
yet be provided, and that is whether any trends can be detected 
towards a revival, or rather the creation, of democratic institutions 

and methods in Germany. It is difficult to tell. Approaches have 
been made to Military Government by groups of citizens, and 
petitions even presented drafted in the style of a free people; yet 
such manifestations can easily be discounted either as the product 
of a minority or as a conscious attempt to please a supposedly 
ingenuous occupant. In one rural area the Landrat has instituted 
weekly meetings of all the Biirgermeister at which interested 
citizens are free to attend and air their views, but the response is 
not reported to have been in any way remarkable. In Arnsberg 
an emergency committee of five citizens representing different 
‘inds of opinions, from the Catholic Centre through the Liberals 
nd Socialists to one Communist member, formed itself at the 
time of occupation, and surrendered the town. A Biirgermeister 
vas suggested to Military Government which, after investigation, 
onfirmed him in office. A general consultative committee of 
sixteen has since been formed which is divided into various sub- 
ommittees maintaining liaison with the population on such 
matters as food, billeting, personnel, etc. Both the main and the 
ib-committees meet frequently, and there is no doubt that this 
stitutes a general effort towards self-government. 

Considering the very early stage as yet reached, an even more 

teresting experiment in self-government on a still higher level 
; contained in a recent announcement by the French authorities 

{ their intention to revive in the “model” district of Sigmaringen 
pre-Nazi Kreisausschuss, or Citizens’ Advisory County Com- 
nittee. 

The process, if it develops, will undoubtedly be a slow one; 

at least there is the hope that by rebuilding, as Military 
Government is doing, from the bottom, and by forcing the Ger- 
ins to improvise, the right lead has been given. ‘There is at 
ent little more that the Allies can do. 
R. O. W. 











POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION 
IN ITALY 


IX Governments have taken office in Italy since on a Sunday 
afternoon two years ago King Victor Emmanuel informed an 
incredulous Mussolini that his twenty-year dictatorship had 
come to an end. This does not include the “‘Fascist Republican 
Government” which the Germans established in North Italy in 
September 1943, almost all of whose members were executed by 
patriots in the great rebellion which combined with Allied oper- 
ations to terminate German domination at the end of April, 1945. 

The first of these six Governments was composed in a few hours; 
the sixth took two months of parleyings and bargainings. Each 
successive Government has emerged from a more prolonged and 
difficult gestation, as was natural, seeing that each one represented 
a further departure from the simplicities of authoritarianism and a 
nearer approach to the unfamiliar complexities of democracy. 
Through all this time there has been no vestige of an elected or 
even of an advisory Parliament to serve as a testing ground for 
public opinion. The men who have come forward as representa- 
tives of the people have had to ground their claims not on the 
expressed will of an electorate but on presumptions that their 
parties and groups stood for important sections of the people. 
These presumptions have at every stage been bitterly contested by 
sections of the officers’ corps of the armed forces, by outstanding 
individuals, and by the representatives of property and of economic 
interests. If the party men lacked any conclusive proof that they 
were popular, their opponents had absolutely no proof that they 
were not. The parties could at least produce the evidence of well 
attended public meetings, and of an enormous proliferation of 
newspapers ready to support their doctrines. From Badoglio’s 
non-party Government of July, 1943 to Parri’s all-party Govern- 
ment of June, 1945 progress has been steady towards the accept- 
ance of the parties’ claim to be, collectively, the only mirror, how- 
ever cracked and unpolished, of the political will of the Italian 
nation. 

Acting collectively against their critics, the parties have spoken 
through national organs, with regional and municipal and parochial 
affiliations termed Committees of National Liberation, or, briefly, 
C.L.N. (pronounced Chee-Elly-Enny). Denounced by those 
outside the parties as inverted revivals of the blackshirt Fascios, 
the C.L.N.s have also been the focus and object of rivalries 
among the component parties. In face of attempts by Communist 
and Socialist groups to monopolize influence in the Committees in 
certain localities, the Christian Democrat and Liberal Parties have 
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at times come near to joining in the hue and cry against the Com- 
mittees as being resuscitated Fascios or ill-disguised Soviets. 


‘THE GOVERNMENT OF REUNITED ITALY 

The Government formed by Ferruccio Parri represents more 
definitely and exclusively than any of its predecessors the C.L.N. 
political combine or trust. Its composition results more particularly 
from the impact upon the Roman or Central C.L.N. of the 
C.L.N.A.I. (popularly pronounced K’Nyee), or North Italian 
Liberation Committee, which during the eighteen months of full 
German domination was the central political organ of the resist- 
ance movement, having at its orders the high command of the 
partisan forces. Last winter the Rome Government officially 
recognized the C.L.N.A.I. as the legitiraate sovereign authority 
in North Italy, and instructed it to take over, in case.of German 
evacuation, the full powers of government pending the arrival of 
Allied troops and the assumption of sovereign powers by Allied 
Military Government. So powerful did the C.L.N.A.I. or its 
military organs become, that the Germans entered into regular 
negotiations with it for exchange of prisoners and for momentary 
truces, and there were C.L.N. men who, though officially “‘traitors”’ 
in hiding, having a great price set upon their heads, did not shrink 
from entering the German S.S. headquarters and making perempt- 
ory demands backed by threats. This boldness was sometimes 

overdone, and paid for with capture and imprisonment or worse. 
When on April 24 and subsequent days insurrections in Genoa, 
Turin, Milan, and other centres anticipated the arrival of Allied 
forces by several days, the C.L.N.A.I. and its local affiliates did in 
fact take over the full functions of an emergency Government. 
(hey named Prefects and Mayors, established Commissioners to 
take charge of public services and great industrial organisms, and 
sought to control the activities of swarming thousands of excited 
nd hot-blooded partisans. Self-appointed C.L.N.s. sprang up 
every workshop or town ward claiming to exercise sovereign 
powers. ‘The credentials of the committeemen describing them- 
selves as Liberals, Socialists, or whatnot were often tenuous. Allied 
Military Government, arriving on the scene with a mandate to 
issume exclusive sovereign powers, had a perplexing task to dis- 
ssess and dissolve a multitude of irresponsible authorities, while 
eating with respect and engaging the help and support of those 
ble to show a genuine title. Among the leaders of the Milan 
mother) organization of the C.L.N.A.I. the man enjoying the 
dest prestige far beyond the limits of his own party and his own 
ty was Ferruccio Parri, known to the partisans as ‘General 
\iaurizio”. It was soon evident that if the North was to provide a 
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political leader for reunited Italy Parri alone, though without 
direct experience of government, had the necessary stature. His 
chances, however, seemed slight, in view of the comparative 
weakness of the Action Party, of which he is a leading member, 
and the claims of the larger Communist, Socialist, and Christian 
Democrat parties to provide a national Captain. None of these, 
on the other hand, had left their outstanding leaders to take charge 
of resistance activities in the North after the capture of Rome. 
The political pride of the North, rivalry between the larger parties, 
and the fame of. Parri as an outstanding organizer of clandestine 
resistance and as a selfless idealist have combined to make of 
Parri, much to his own surprise and perhaps distaste, the first 
Premier of reunited post-Fascist Italy, and the first leader to be in 
a position to claim nation-wide support for his own person. 
Ivanoe Bonomi also at first had the support of the six parties, but 
as a figurehead rather than as a leader. And half of Italy, then, was 
still in German and Fascist hands. 


POLITICAL PARTIES AND LIBERATION COMMITTEES 

The status and functions of the parties and of the C.L.N.s have 
constituted the main point at issue in Italian politics since the 
first fall of Mussolini in July 1943, and may long continue to do so. 
This article endeavours to trace the part played by the C.L.N. asa 
factor in Italy’s political reconstruction. 

The last approximately genuine consultations of the people, 
held shortly after the first world war, sent into the elected Chamber 
about 150 Socialists, of whom about one quarter later seceded to 
form the Communist Party, about 100 “Populars’’ (later termed 
Christian Democrats), several left centre groups of a score of 
members apiece, and some 200 Liberals and Conservatives organ- 
ized in wings or groups supporting individuals like Giolitti, 
Orlando, Nitti, and Salandra, pre-war and war-time Premiers 
expressing divergent shades of constitutionalism. In 1926, after 
four years of an increasingly arbitrary dictatorship, supported in 
its earlier stages by all except the Socialists, Communists, and 
small remnants of the other parties, all political organizations 
were forcibly dissolved and driven underground or into exile. The 
only anti-Fascist political activities carried on during the eighteen 
years between 1926 and 1943 were, therefore, those of exiles con- 
ducting their propaganda through organizations and publications 
in France, Switzerland, the United States, and fragmentarily in 
other foreign countries, and those of conspirators braving the 
Fascist police forces with clandestine activities in Italy itself. 
After about 1932 the names of leading anti-Fascists, the policies 
and doctrines advocated by them, and the traditions which they 
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represented, were quite unknown to the vast mass of younger 
people. Interest in anti-Fascist activities was limited, firstly to the 
Fascist political police charged with suppressing them, secondly 
to the members of families or groups which had been closely 
involved in the political struggle which led to Mussolini’s dictator- 
ship, thirdly (in the shape of clandestine Communism or Socialism) 
to persons burning with resentment at the social injustices tolerated 
or accentuated by a dictatorship from which there was no legal 
appeal, fourthly to independent and untamable intellectuals who 
judged the situation of their country in the light of the lessons of 
history and of the balance of forces and of ideas in the wider 
world. 

The overthrow of Mussolini on July 25, 1943, as the result of an 
internal revolt in the Fascist Party which was swiftly exploited by 
the King for the instalment of a virtual military dictatorship, found 
the mass of the people still largely ignorant about the existence of 

any political parties or movements aiming at the conquest of 
litical power. A partial exception may be allowed in respect of 
the factory cities of Turin and Milan, where strikes of a political 
ature had broken out in the preceding spring under Communist, 
nd, to some extent, Action Party guidance. The Action Party, 
viving in 1943 an appellation given almost a century earlier to the 
followers of Mazzini and Garibaldi, was a clandestine organization 
rouping men of the type described above as “independent and 
tamable intellectuals”. It absorbed some pre-existing societies 
nd had more the character of a movement than of a party in com- 
petition with other parties. Largely by the initiative of its leaders, 
n agreement for collaboration between all the clandestine groups 
wn to be plotting actively against Fascism and the German 
ince had been signed a few months earlier. This was the seed 
the future C.L.N. The participating groups (Left to Right) 
Communists, Socialists, Actionists, Christian Democrats, 

7 iberals. In Rome and the South a “Labour Democrat” 
), partly identifiable with Freemasonry, later succeeded in 

ring the C.L.N.s to the “right” of the Actionists. 

iong the first acts of the Royal-military dictatorship at the 
f July, 1943 was a prohibition against the activities of political 
es. The King and Marshal Badoglio hoped at that time to 
ve the winding up of Fascism without disturbance to the 
| system or to the prestige of the official classes who had 
ively supported Mussolini for two decades. Fascism, in its 

e flagrant manifestations, was to disappear, but anti-Fascism, 
its resentments and recriminations not only against Mussolini’s 
line henchmen but also against the officialdom and pluto- 
upon which Fascism had cushioned itself, was not to be 
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allowed a triumph. This tightrope internal policy hung together 
with the design, cherished in some moderate Fascist circles and by 
Badoglio’s Foreign Minister Guariglia, of eluding isolated capitu- 
lation by Italy pending a combined breakaway of Germany’s 
Central and South European allies under Italian leadership or 
inspiration. 

While the intense stepping-up of allied bombing raids in August 
showed up the futility of this war policy, explosions of popular 
wrath and loathing against every vestige of Fascism showed the 
inevitability of an explicit and fierce reaction against the Fascist 
past. In mid-August, goaded by strikes and agitations against the 
continuance of the Axis war, Badoglio was forced to concede 
virtual recognition to the anti-Fascist parties, seeking their sup- 
port for an appeal to the population to hold the peace at home 
while the Government sought the means of obtaining external 
peace. A combined appeal by the parties in this sense was put out 
over the radio—apparently the first public manifestation of the 
coalition of the parties as a force in public affairs. 

There followed the sudden publication of the armistice by 
which, in deep secrecy and under extreme duress, Badoglio had 
conceded his Government’s total capitulation to the Allies, King 
and Badoglio, helpless in face of the menace of German reprisals 
which they had hoped to avert by subtle diplomacy, fled precipit- 
ately from Rome on the night of September 8, leaving the capital, 
the army, the bureaucracy, and even Badoglio’s Cabinet colleagues, 
without orders or guidance, to the mercy of the German ex-Ally 
turned invader. A Badoglio ““Government’’, consisting of the 
Marshal and a few military personages, was recognized by the 
Allies with its seat at Brindisi. Meanwhile, in hiding from a re- 
newed and far more murderous persecution, the political parties 
organized their common front into what was now officially termed 
the Committee of National Liberation. Similar committees 
formed themselves in the chief cities of central and northern 
Italy, with the purpose of fomenting the struggle against the 
German occupiers and against the resurrected and double-dyed 
Fascism which they had brought back into nominal power. The 
Committees were fiercely hostile to the runaway King and his 
Marshal. In one of its early sittings the Rome Committee voted 
a demand for the formation of a national Government of Public 
Safety, brushing aside the Brindisi Government as non-existent. 
The agitation against Monarch and Marshal spread to the Southern 


provinces, where the Allies had landed and marched forward inf 


quasi-alliance with these authorities. A long struggle had started 
(and has not yet reached its final conclusion) in which the sup- 
porters of the Committees sought to disengage the Allies from 
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their policy of supporting those authorities from which they had 
obtained the act of capitulation. The Allies barely concealed the 
scepticism with which at first they viewed the Committees’ 
pretension to represent Italian political opinion. 


FROM BaDOGLIO TO BONOMI 

The Badoglio “Government” with which the Allies entered 
into relations at Brindisi in September, 1943 did not include a 
single political figure. Count Carlo Sforza, arriving from exile in 
America, saw Badoglio but turned down an offer of association. 
Later, the isolated and criticized Marshal succeeded in winning 
the collaboration of a handful of old deputies, who exposed them- 
selves to the fierce hostility of Sforza and of the C.L.N.s, which 
had determined to keep the Marshal in political coventry. C.L.N. 
agitation in the South reached its climax at the Bari Congress of 
January 1944, when Committee representatives from the whole 
liberated South sought to render Badoglio’s position untenable 
by disowning his Government and setting up a “Junta” to bring 
pressure upon the Allies to switch their support to a combination 
of the parties. The pressure implicitly involved also a demand for 
elimination of the King under whom neither Communists nor 
Socialists nor Actionists would have agreed to serve, the other 
parties refraining from pronouncing themselves upon this con- 
dition, It was, however, a fixed point in Allied policy that funda- 
mental constitutional changes should not be made until the Italian 
people could be freely consulted. The pledge had been embodied 
n a codicil to the secret armistice terms. The King refused to 
consider a voluntary act of abdication, and the Bari Congress bore 
no fruit, leaving South Italy in a condition of latent civil war 
which the presence of overwhelming Allied armies firmly kept in 
check. From Rome and the North indications constantly trickled 
across the line that a Victor Emmanuel-Badoglio régime would not 
tolerated for a moment after the support of Allied arms should 

ve ceased to underpin it. 
When the deadlock seemed most complete, the sudden return to 
berated Italy of Palmiro Togliatti, leader of the Italian Com- 
unist exiles in Moscow, produced an overnight transformation. 
On April 1, 1944 Togliatti reversed the Communist party’s 
ttitude regarding the Monarch and the Marshal, advocating 
nstitution of a Government for prosecuting the war without 
rior insistence upon any constitutional change or elimination 
persons. ‘The Communist about-turn caused much heart- 
rning among the other C.L.N. parties. They could not with 
il velocity unsay what, until that moment, the Communists 
i been saying most loudly. But King Victor Emmanuel, for 
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whom a chance had now opened up of reinserting the activities of 
the dynasty into the play of national politics, took the occasion to 
agree to a semi-abdication with transference of the royal prerog- 
atives to his son as Lieutenant of the Realm. The decision enabled 
the Socialists and Actionists to join the Communists in accepting 
Badoglio’s proposal of an all-party Government to be presided 
over by himself. The remaining parties would have done so with- 
out that inducement. 

The experiment of a C.L.N. Government under the presidency 
of Badoglio had barely had time to get into its stride when the 
great offensive of May, 1944 heralded the liberation of Rome and 
the irruption of new political forces into the precariously balanced 
political settlement of the South. 

With a rapidity born of relief for the sudden resolution of an 
exhausting deadlock, the party representatives who had joined 
Badoglio at Salerno (whither the Government had been trans- 
ferred in midwinter) had come to accept him as the provisional, 
war-time leader of their anti-Fascist coalition. The first day of the 
liberation of Rome showed that the Rome party leaders had not 
budged from their earlier condemnatory attitude. To the proposal 
that the Marshal should continue to preside over a Ministry 
enlarged by the inclusion of the principal figures of the Rome 
C.L.N. this body answered with an immediate and decisive 
negative. It demanded the post of Premier for its own President, 
Ivanoe Bonomi. 

There had at no time been any explicit acknowledgment by the 
Allies of the Roman or Central C.L.N. as a constitutional body 
with authority to overturn or to create Governments. There was 
no doubt but that the continuance of Marshal Badoglio at the 
head of the Government would have pleased the Allied Govern- 
ments, perhaps including that of Moscow. In virtue of the Armis- 
tice terms every change of Government required to be sanctioned 
by the Allies. But to insist upon the retention of the Marshal in 
face of the attitude of the Rome C.L.N. would have signified a 
renewal of the boycott on the lines of the resolutions of the Bar 
Congress. The Rome C.L.N. had sufficient prestige to make it 
impossible for the party men from the South to continue collabor- 
ating with the condemned Marshal. Togliatti, the only national 
party leader in the Badoglio Government, could not risk the paradox 
of remaining as the sole political supporter of the King’s nominee. 
Mr. Winston Churchill has not concealed the displeasure which 
he felt on learning that Badoglio had been unceremoniously 
ousted at the moment of the liberation of Rome. It is exceedingly 
hard to see what other decision the Allied Commission could have 
taken than to sanction the assumption of authority by the Rome 
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C.L.N. which was the sole claimant to the position of a national 
political organ. 

Thus came into being the first Government composed (except 
for service Ministers) exclusively of nominees of the C.L.N. and 
captained by its President. But controversy soon broke out in the 
circles of the C.L.N. itself, which found its own President reluct- 
ant to base his authority entirely upon the body which had chosen 
him. 


“ALL POWER TO THE COMMITTEES!” 

No serious criticism was raised against Bonomi for accepting 
his official investiture at the hands of the Lieutenant of the Realm, 
Prince Umberto. His position would not have been recognized 
by the Allies on any other terms. But Premier Bonomi immediately 
propounded the view that with the achievement of a Government 
formed from the six parties the C.L.N. had ceased to serve a useful 
political function, having indeed been superseded by the Govern- 
ment itself. In due course an elected assembly would assume the 
formal and uncontested representation of the sovereign people, 
with the right to make and unmake Governments. The position 
claimed by Bonomi was that of a Premier originally proposed for 
his office by the C.L.N., but thereafter representing the nation at 
large, and removable only by the official head of the State. 

Meanwhile, in the circles of the Socialist and Action parties, the 
concept of the C.L.N., with its central, regional, and parochial 
ramifications, was being increasingly exalted as the method of 

pontaneous political organization discovered by the Italian 
people in the hour of deepest confusion, and alone capable of 
estoring democratic order and liberty after the long interregnum 

passive subordination to tyranny. The Socialist leader Nenni . 
aunched the slogan “All power to the C.L.N.” 


FROM BONOMI TO PARRI 

Matters came to a head just before Christmas. The Socialist 
d Actionist Ministers in the Government practically refused to 
ork with the Premier. Bonomi retorted by handing in the whole 
vernment’s resignation to the Lieutenant, who invited him to 
rm another Government... Socialists and Actionists refused to 
n him again, and were at first supported by the Communists. 
Bonomi found himself somewhat in the same position as Badoglio 
ear before. ‘The alternative appeared to lie between a Govern- 
ent chosen by Bonomi from outside C.L.N. circles, with — 

admixture of representatives from the right wing of the C.L.N 
| a Government to be forced by the C.L.N. upon the unwilling 
nant and the disapproving Allies. Once again a compromise 
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solution was made possible by the Communists, who sweeping 
aside prejudice, agreed to serve along with the Right wing, while 
Socialists and Actionists passed into opposition. Thus came into 
being the second Bonomi Government, which like the first lasted 
for an uneasy six months. 

It was confessedly an illogical and provisional solution, leaving 
the question of the authority of the C.L.N. in abeyance pending 
the conclusion of the war and the liberation of North Italy, which 
all agreed would call for the formation of a new Government of 
reunited Italy. 

As was shown at the beginning of this narrative, when these 
events occurred the C.L.N.A.I. and its emanations appeared, as 
the C.L.N. had done in Rome at the moment of the liberation of 
the capital, as the sole coherent political organs surviving the 
chaos left behind them by the retreating Germans and the eclipse 
of Fascism. During the ensuing two months of Government 
crisis the rivalry between the constituent parties themselves, and 
especially between Socialists and Christian Democrats, both of 
whom claimed to be able to provide a leadership suited to the true 
balance of forces in the country, brought repeated attempts at the 
formation of a new C.L.N. Government to frustration. There 
were corresponding repeated proposals for a Government of non- 
party men, elder statesmen, or other persons outside the “‘hex- 
archy”’ of the six parties. Disappointed and excluded groups, and 
rugged individualists of various schools, denounced the C.L.N. 
as bluff and hoax. 

But the C.L.N. formula, nobly incarnated in Parri, has won 
through. It represents, however imperfectly, the existence of a 
popular democracy pending the moment when this can find its 
expression in national and local elective assemblies. 


C.J. 5S. 5S. 
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THE BRETTON WOODS AGREEMENT 


This article is intended as an explanatory commentary on the 
Final Act of the Conference held at Bretton Woods in July, 1944, 
but the text of the Act itself * should be read by everyone desirous 
of making a study of the proposals. A full summary of them has, 
however, been published in the Federal Reserve Bulletin for 
September, 1944 issued by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System in Washington, and the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce also published a summary with comments and 
criticisms in February last, entitled “The Bretton Woods Pro- 
posals”’ é; 


I 


HE new Government and Parliament of Great Britain will 
soon have to decide whether they will accept the Agreement 
reached by the financial experts of forty-four nations at 
Bretton Woods justa year ago. In Washington both the House of 
Representatives and the Senate have already passed that Agree- 
ment, accepting the proposed Bank and the Fund with no essential 
alteration, the latter having ratified it on July 19. Perhaps the 
powers of the proposed Bank will be strengthened to make certain 
that it can either guarantee or make stabilization loans as well as the 
others loans already contemplated for reconstruction and develop- 
ment. The American representatives on Bank and Fund may 
prove to be one and the same person, so as to secure harmonious 
\merican action on both, and that representative may be made 
nswerable to a committee of American experts and officials in 
order to secure close control of policy. But such arrangements as 
have already been proposed, if they are made, will not affect the 
general powers and constitutions of the two related organizations. 
Che United States will not be responsible for the failure of this 
ffort to secure effective international co-operation in the fields of 

money and loans for reconstruction, if it should fail. 
For Britain to be responsible for such a failure as took place in 
World Monetary and Economic Conference in London in 
:3 would be tragic. The world has not yet ceased to blame the 
nited States for that slip, and the consequence of another might 
even worse. Unfortunately that very thing may happen for lack 
f effective publicity in advance, for the scheme has powerful 
emies in more than one party, lends itself to misrepresentation, 

| is not easy to explain in simple terms. 
the United States, on the contrary, an extremely skilful 
ence of the Bretton Woods Agreement has been made during 
1 This was published as a White Paper, Cmd 6546, 1944. 
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the past year, and exposition and debate have been carried out 
at all levels of technicality from the most expert to the simplest 
and most popular. The discussion has gone on everywhere, in all 
important social groups, and through every possible medium. 
Objections have been carefully prepared and as carefully con- 
sidered and met. This has not happened by accident. The sup- 
porters of the Agreement have gone to work to explain and defend 
it. Those who are opposed to it have been careful to present an 
intellectually respectable case. 

As a result of this sensible and democratic procedure a consider- 
able area of agreement has been discovered. Both sides in America 
are agreed that some fresh international organization is necessary, 
at least for consultation and for arranging reconstruction loans, 
which for one reason or another cannot be raised at reasonable 
rates in the market without being guaranteed. All are agreed on 
the need for stabilizing exchanges through some international 
mechanism. ‘The differences are about the degree of stability and 
the type of mechanism or organization. As to degree of stability 
American opinion is in favour of a rigid tie of the dollar to gold. 
There are also a few American economists who object to any 
mechanism which does not also bind all the other important cur- 
rencies to gold by a rigid tie. In short, they want the international 
gold standard established again. The Agreement makes no diffi- 
culties for the rigid tie of the dollar to gold if the U.S. Treasury 
continues to desire it. But it definitely does not establish the 
international gold standard in any sense that would be accepted 
by these economists. All currencies will be tethered rather than 
tied tight to gold, for they can depart from any gold parity they may 
originally declare by as much as 10 per cent at will, and by as much 
as 20 per cent in all with permission, and of course for good cause 
shown. ‘To call this putting sterling back on the gold standard is 
either grossly mistaken or entirely dishonest. Yet it has been said 
in this country. Nobody in America either defends or attacks the 
agreement on the supposed ground that it establishes an inter- 
national gold standard. They know better. 

While American opinion favours the Bank there is no such 
unanimity about the Fund. American bankers on the whole have 
gone on record against the Fund, though there are important 
exceptions. Even so, most of their spokesmen take a position 
which would have been regarded as generous and enlightened as 
recently as 1920-30, but they do fear and suspect the advocates of 
“deficit finance”, and do not believe that exchange stability is 
possible between countries practising that technique for securing 
full employment. For this new heresy, as they regard it, they allot 
the dishonours pretty evenly between Lord Keynes and Dr. Alvin 
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Hansen. Yet an impressive number of experts outside banking 
seem to have come to the opinion that the International Monetary 
Fund, if reasonably administered, and if honestly used by its most 
important members, can keep exchange fluctuations within man- 
ageable limits, and ought to be tried anyhow. 

The people of Europe do not yet fully realize the urgency of the 
need for such measures as the Bank and the Fund and the deadly 
economic injuries that the war has inflicted on them. The economic 
heart of Western Continental Europe has been destroyed in Ger- 
many, whose great cities are heaps of rubble: so also are the 
industrial plant and equipment of the Ruhr. There has been 
very serious physical damage in other countries of Western Europe, 
which must be put right without delay. But the invisible damage 
to the complex of relations which constituted the legal and in- 
stitutional framework for all international activities is even more 
dangerous, and is certainly less well known; dislocation of relation- 
ships and patterns of behaviour are harder both to assess and to 
reduce than physical equipment is to restore. It is in this field 
that the monetary experts of the United Nations have been 
making plans for restoration during the past three years. 

Now that the San Francisco Conference has produced a charter 
or the United Nations to keep the peace and so restore hope and 
confidence, the whole process of institutional restoration and 
development must be pressed on. New commercial treaties can be 
made, and the enormous international obligations arising out of the 
war must be dealt with in some way which will not check the 
essential flows of current transactions by which we all live, and 

t will do justice to all parties. Somehow we must restore the 

e movement of persons and ideas between the nations. The 

ysical equipment of Europe must be regenerated, and China 

| India set upon the path of national unity and economic 
velopment. Where is this process of restoration and develop- 
ent to begin? 

[he answer is that we must begin where we can, but above all 

rin, and work quickly. The Monetary Agreement is ready, and 

monetary factor in the interacting complex of international 
lations is so fundamental that it makes a good starting point. 
Since the national monetary and financial organization is in every 
m an essential tool for the measurement and exchange 
ith it is already being restored and rates settled in some 

n, if only for purposes of military rule and occupation. If the 

f starved populations of the world are to have access again to the 
\d’s resources by the normal channels of trade a high degree of 
bility in the rates at which the national currencies are exchanged 
one another is essential. The monetary measures cannot be 
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allowed to shrink and swell from day to day in a world full of so 
many other physical and spiritual variables and unknowns. So the 
time has come for action. If we do not put into effect the Agree- 
ment already reached we are not likely to find a better one while 
the world stumbles from one monetary makeshift to another and 
the problems change and grow more complicated as we consider 
them. The arrangements agreed upon at Bretton Woods will work 
if they are honestly and prudently administered, and no arrange- 
ments will work on any other terms: far better to work them 
now and improve and modify them in working than to aim at 
some imagined perfection while conditions change for the worse. 
The Bretton Woods mechanism has the supreme merit that it can 
be put into effect quickly if the Governments now accept the advice 
of the experts they have appointed. The experts may have made 
some mistakes, but it is not very likely that the inexpert will do 
any better or that those experts who prefer another of the several 
theoretically possible solutions are wiser than their fellows. Once 
the chosen doctors have consulted and are agreed, treatment had 
better begin. 

The proposed solution in the Final Act describing the Bank and 
the Fund accepts the fact that this is a world of nation-States 
differing in their social and economic policies and ideas and deter- 
mined to be free to work out those policies and ideas as they see 
fit. But so that they may all have access to the natural resources 
which are irregularly scattered over the globe, and may get the 
benefit of one another’s special skill and equipment, they need to 
exchange goods and services, borrowing and lending, buying and 
selling across their frontiers. It has been agreed in the Atlantic 
Charter and in subsequent agreements that there shall be no unfair 
discrimination in this process. Thus in principle it is accepted that 
there is an international morality in this respect, and that 
there shall be international law to that effect, based on agreement, 
governing such intercourse. The difficulty will be to apply any 
rule against “discrimination” in practice in view of national 
feeling and the general prevalence of certain economic delusions. 
Again, each nation has in principle the right to give its own *ur- 
rency whatever value it sees fit in gold or goods or other currencies, 
and to change those values at will. But if the Bretton Woods 
Agreement is accepted the nations accepting it will pledge them- 
selves not to fix or to change such values wantonly and inadvisedly 


without prior consultation and warning, nor without proved |7 


necessity arising out of the demonstrably hard facts of their 
economic conditions. 

Such a state of affairs imperatively requiring a change is labelled 
“a fundamental disequilibrium” in the Final Act. The practical 
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difficulty here will be to agree upon a definition of a fundamental 
disequilibrium; but the difficulty is not insuperable. Great Britain 
could easily have been shown to be suffering from a fundamental 
disequilibrium when she went off the gold standard in 1931. 
Again, Australia dealt with a fundamental disequilibrium in her 
economy by the drastic devices of ‘‘a reduction of 20 per cent in 
all adjustable Government expenditure, including all wages, 
salaries and pensions; the conversion of internal debts of the 
Governments on the basis of a reduction of interest by 224 per 
cent; the securing of additional revenue by taxation; a reduction 
of bank and savings-bank rates of interest on deposits and advances; 
and legislative relief for mortgagors.”+ She also found partial 
relief in a depreciation of the rate of exchange, which in 1931 
moved to as much as 130 Australian pounds for roo pounds sterling. 
That disequilibrium was due mainly to the great fall in the world 
markets of the prices of her exports, and there is every reason to 
believe that her exchange depreciation would have been allowed 
if the proposed Fund had then been functioning. There were earlier 
instances where depreciation was in fact inevitable for certain 
countries even when the international gold standard was in its 
heyday, and in practice they had to be condoned. 

A number of such instances may occur in the course of finding 
the new and more stable rate structure which we hope will ulti- 
mately arise to correspond with the facts of post-war trade as that 
trade develops and settles into its new channels. The nations 
concerned will make use of the plea of “fundamental dis- 
equilibrium”’ and when a number of these pleas have been exam- 
ined and either accepted or rejected by the Governors of the Fund, 
we shall know more fully what the term means. That is, after all, 
the essence of the process by which the decisions of our judges 
give more precision to our own national law. 

Before we attempt to describe the proposed organizations in 

imple terms, let us remind ourselves again what those organiza- 
tions will be set up to do. They will be linked international 
yanizations designed to secure fair and efficient practices between 
tions in respect of the exchange of their national currencies, 
n regard to certain international loans for reconstruction and 
velopment to be made in those currencies. The prime object 

t the Fund is to keep the international exchange rates of all 
currencies as stable as may prove practicable, and make them all 
isily exchangeable for one another at those rates... stability 

d multilateral convertibility. The prime object of the Bank is 

ee that loans of real capital from abroad by way of international 

ie are made available, either through private investors relying 
* Hobson: Slump and Recovery, pp. 277-283. 
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on the Bank’s guarantee, or directly from the funds of the Bank if 
that proves necessary. The Bank will only lend on definite ap- 
proved projects which it has examined in detail. It will see that the 
stabilized currencies are made available for such loans where and 
when they are needed, that the cost to the borrower is reasonable, 
and that there is adequate and suitable provision for repayment. 

Both Bank and Fund are based on the requirement that the 
nations return to multilateral trade and free exchanges of current 
funds. If that requirement is not satisfied, neither Bank nor 
Fund is likely to succeed. 


This article will be concluded next month. 


THE TRUSTEESHIP PROPOSALS AT 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Historical Background and Recent Developments 


HE section of the United Nations’ Charter signed at San 

Francisco which is headed “International ‘Trusteeship 

System” is by no means new, either in terminolegy or in 
conception. ‘The sense of responsibility of more developed Powers 
towards dependent and politically backward peoples has been 
steadily evolving through the centuries, although the approach of 
individual Powers to the problem is influenced by their respectiv: 
colonial policies. A distinction must, moreover, be drawn, parti- 
cularly in the early period, between the ideal enunciated as 2 
theory by a few individuals and the less pleasant realities as 
practised by the many. 

As long ago as 1495 Queen Isabella of Spain urged the generous 
treatment of the Indians of Central and South America by Spanish 
explorers, while Spanish missionaries and others struggled agains 
heavy odds to uphold the cause of the Indians in an age wher 
exploitation was regarded as a national right, particularly when the 
subject was not a convert to Christianity. The gradual abolitior 
of the slave trade early in the nineteenth century, in which Great 
Britain led the world, marked a milestone on the path of progress 
The United States’ own struggle for independence led her t 
adopt as early as 1787' an enlightened colonial policy of develop- 


ment in the colony’s own interest and not of exploitation by the | 
mother country, and, again, to regard the position of the State in 


1 This theory was incorporated in a North-West Ordinance of July 3, 1787 
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relation to the North American Indians as being that of guardian 
' and ward.' In 1884 the relation of the U.S.A. towards Liberia was 
/ stated to be “quasi-parental’’; the Philippines were in 1900 
described as “an unsought trust which should be unselfishly 
discharged” and the Filippinos as “wards of the nation’’; and in 
1902 Cuba was referred to as being held “in trust” by the U.S.A. 
for the Cubans. In the debate on Fox’s India Bill in the British 
Parliament of 1783 Burke defined the duties of a colonial Power in 
terms of trusteeship, and Queen Victoria, in her proclamation of 
1858 assuming the government of India, referred to the “‘obliga- 
tions of duty” and to the “vast and almost intolerable respon- 
sibilities” which this act involved. 

While a sense of responsibility was developing on the part of the 
national State towards its dependent territories, there was also an 
awakening of international responsibility towards dependent 
peoples, and the first steps towards collective action were taken. 
(‘his action took the form, on the one hand, of delegating to the 
Power most closely concerned authority to take whatever measures 
were considered necessary (i.e. the mandatory idea) and, on the 
other hand, of formulating international conventions. The 
Congress of Vienna in 1815 deputed Great Britain to protect the 
lonian Islands, and in 1860 France was authorized to land troops 
n the Lebanon to protect the Christians. The Congress of Berlin 
in 1878 reserved some supervision over Turkey’s administration 
of certain subject nationalities, and in 1897 the Governor of Crete, 
who held executive power, was obliged to furnish quarterly 
reports on the administration to the Great Powers in Constanti- 
nople, although the island was held to be autonomous under the 
personal suzerainty of the Sultan of Turkey. The suggestion of the 
United States that France and Spain should be made “the 
mandatory for all the Powers” for the purpose of “maintaining 
order and preserving equal opportunities for all of them” in 
\lorocco was partially incorporated in the Act of Algeciras of 
1906, although no effective system of supervision existed. Special 
rights of supervision to ensure the protection of native races were 
xercised by Great Britain in regard to Nicaragua’s administration 
f the Mosquito Indians in 1860, and in the case of Queensland’s 





ministration of British New Guinea in 1887 and that of South 
\frica of Basutoland and Bechuanaland in 1909. 
(he first important international convention to deal with 
lonies was the Act of Berlin of 1885, which was limited to the 
on of the Congo Basin. It sought to establish in the area equal 
/pportunities for trade by all nations and to improve the “moral 


\lthough a ruling to this effect was given in 1831 by Chief Justice Marshall 
e Cherokee Nation v. the State of Georgia it was not acted on. 
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and material well-being” of the natives. The signatory Powers 
further bound themselves to stamp out the slave trade. Five years 
later a new convention was embodied in the Act of Brussels, which — 
again sought to achieve the suppression of the slave trade and also 
the traffic in firearms and spiritous liquors to the natives in Africa. 
Once again reference was made to the improvement of the “moral 
and material conditions of existence of the natives”. Although an 
International Commission of the Congo was established after the 
Act of Berlin to ensure the execution of provisions relating to the 
free navigation of the Niger and the Congo, and an International 
Office was set up at Zanzibar to centralize information on the slave 
trade following the Act of Brussels, there existed no permanent 
supervisory body or higher authority empowered to see that the 7 
provisions regarding the welfare of the natives were in fact carried — 
out and, in consequence, these provisions remained mere pious | 
aspirations. 


THE MANDATES SySTEM 
The end of the first World War (1914-18) found the Great 
Powers faced with the problem of the disposal of the colonies and 
territories incorporated in the defeated German and Turkish 
Empires. Restoration had been ruled out from the start. Annexa- 


tion, although advocated by some who saw the occupation by 
their forces of certain territories as an unrivalled opportunity, was 
incompatible with Allied promises of self-determination made 
during the war and incorporated in President Wilson’s fourteen 
points. Self-determination in the sense of independence, however, 
was not a practical proposition in the case of many of the territories 
which were inhabited by backward peoples. Previous experiments 
in direct international administration, such as in Samoa and New 
Hebrides, had not proved encouraging. Secret treaties made under 
stress during the war, and usually entailing a bribe to a nation 
hovering on the brink of belligerency, proved a serious com- 
plicating factor. Ideas on the establishment of a supernational 
authority to administer enemy colonies had been circulating freely 
at this time. In 1917 a declaration of war aims of the British 
Labour Party contained a proposal that all African colonies should 
be administered directly by the “proposed supernational authority 
or League of Nations’, and that the non-Turkish parts of the 
Ottoman Empire should be administered by a commission acting 
under this body. An informal conference of British and American 
experts held in 1917 discussed proposals already published in 
January of that year which used the term “mandates system”’ and 
suggested that the task of governing politically backward peoples 
should be entrusted to the State most directly interested, but not 
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| without rigid safeguards to protect the native populations from 
| exploitation and to ensure the interests of other foreign States. 


The views expressed at this conference were subsequently pub- 


' lished in the Round Table. A more detailed plan, incorporating an 


outline of an international mandates system, was published in 
December, 1918 by General Smuts.‘ This plan applied only to 


) territories of Eastern Europe and the Near East, but was extended 


by President Wilson to include the German colonies. A proposal 
by the British Delegation to the Peace Conference that there 
should be a commission to supervise the mandatory States was 
also incorporated in the final text which, with further modifications 
and additions, emerged as Article 22 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

The new Mandates System marked a startling departure from 
all previous international practice in the limitation it imposed on 
the sovereign powers of national States, who were now made 
responsible to the League for the execution of the terms of the 
Mandate in the territories which they held in its name. For the 
first time the welfare of the natives took precedence over the 
commercial interests of the Powers. The underlying principle was 
defined in the first paragraph of Article 22 as “‘the well-being and 
development” of the peoples, which “form a sacred trust of 
civilization’. ‘The Mandatory, which was to be the country most 
directly concerned in the territory, was entrusted with the 
“tutelage” of its peoples “not yet able to stand by themselves”. 
Each Mandatory was under obligation to submit an annual report 
on its territory to a permanent Commission set up for the purpose. 

The Mandates were divided into three types and a policy laid 
down for each, although the decision as to how the Mandates were 
to be distributed and which were to be the mandatory Powers was 
left to the Supreme Council of the Allied Powers. In the case of 
the first type of ““A’’ Mandates (Syria and Lebanon, Palestine and 
Transjordan, and Iraq) the nation was to be provisionally recog- 
nized as independent but the Mandatory was to advise and assist 
in its administration until such time as it could stand alone. The 
wishes of the communities were to be a principal consideration in 
he selection of the Mandatory. In the second type of “B” 
Viandates (the Cameroons, Togoland, Tanganyika, Ruanda- 
Urundi) which had not yet reached a sufficient stage of develop- 
ment to be invested with autonomy, the Mandatory was “respon- 
sible for the administration of the territory’ under conditions 
hich guaranteed “freedom of conscience and religion, subject 
y to the maintenance of public order and morals, the prohibi- 


mi 
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[he League of Nations, a Practical Suggestion, General Smuts. London 
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tion of abuses such as the slave trade, the arms traffic, and the 
liquor traffic, and the prevention of the establishment of fortifica- 
tions of military and naval bases and of military training of the 
natives for other than police purposes and the defence of territory’”’, 
and would also secure equal opportunities for the trade and com- 
merce of other members of the League. The third type of “C” 
Mandates (South-West Africa and the Islands of the Pacific) were 
to be ‘‘administered under the laws of the Mandatory as integral 
portions of its territory”, subject to the same safeguards in the 
interests of the indigenous population as the territories under 
““B” Mandate. The general principles set out in Article 22 of the 
Covenant were given substance in a series of charters, each adapted 
to the particular circumstances of the Mandate in question and 
defining the manner in which the principles were to be applied. 
The Permanent Mandates Commission under Article 22 of the 
Covenant was “‘to receive and examine the annual reports of the 
Mandatories and to advise the Council (of the League) on all 
matters relating to the observance of the Mandates”. Although 
the power to take decisions binding on the Mandatories and to 
address recommendations to them lay with the Council, the success 
or failure of the Mandates system rested largely with the Com- 
mission which, in turn, was to a great extent dependent on the 
means of supervision at its disposal. The chief of these was the 
submission of the annual reports by the mandatory Powers. To 
facilitate the preparation of these reports, questionnaires corre- 
sponding to the three types of Mandates and covering every aspect 
of administration were issued to the Mandatories. Accredited 
representatives of the mandatory Powers reported orally to the 
Commission when the annual reports were examined. Petitions, 
either from the inhabitants of the mandated territories or from 
other sources, were dealt with by a special procedure laid down by 


1 The distribution of the Mandates was as follows:— 
“‘A” Mandates Iraq, Palestine and Trans- 


jordan British 
Syria and Lebanon French 
B”’ Mandates Cameroons British 7) Raat, a ey 
Cameroons French Le divided betwee 
Togoland i . oe ede 
8 " Britain and France. 
Togoland French J 
Tanganyika Territory British 
Ruanda-Urandi Belgian 
““C”? Mandates South-West Africa Union of South Africa 
Western Samoa New Zealand 
Nauru British Empire, carried out by 
Australia 
New Guinea Australia 


Marianas, Caroline and 
Marshall Islands Japanese 
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the Council. Petitions from the former had to be transmitted to 
the League of Nations through the mandatory Power, which had 
the right to attach its own comments. Those from other sources 
were sent to the Chairman of the Commission and, if of sufficient 
importance, were submitted to the mandatory Power for its 
observations. Investigation on the spot was rejected, principally 
on the grounds that it would have the effect of undermining the 
authority of the mandatory Power and would be the cause of 
disturbances in such countries as Palestine. Proposals that there 
should be some form of inspection were raised at various times 
|, though keenly debated, were never accepted. ‘There have been 
no fundamental changes in the Mandates System since its incep- 
tion and, except for the termination in 1932 of the Mandate for 
[rag and the somewhat anomalous position of Syria and the 
Lebanon arising from the declaration of their independence in 
1941, there had been no officially recognized changes in the 
\landated territories when the San Francisco Conference opened 
n April, 1945. 
[he question of colonies had been widely discussed during the 
veriod of the war prior to the San Francisco Conference. The 
Viandates System was regarded with disfavour in the United States, 
where it was considered to have been used as cover for exploitation. 
Suggestions that there should be some form of direct international 
administration of colonies also came mostly from the United States, 
here there existed among the general public a great deal of mis- 
nception regarding the functioning of colonial administration in 
reign empires, particularly in that of Great Britain. This critical 
ttitude is partly explained by America’s own history and by her 
colonial policy of eventual incorporation of newly-settled terri- 
tories in the Republic, two-thirds of her forty-eight States having 
nce been territories, i.e. U.S. colonies. This criticism reached a 
climax in an article published in Life in October, 1942, which 
iggested that Great Britain had better decide to part with her 
Empire, as the United States was not prepared to fight in order to 
ible her to keep it. This brought forth Mr. Churchill’s famous 
inder, on November ro of the same year, that he had “not 
me the King’s First Minister in order to preside over the 
liquidation of the British Empire”. Meanwhile, discussion arose 
on Lord Hailey’s proposals that there should be regional councils 
on whic ich Powers interested in a particular zone should be repre- 


sented and the colonial peoples themselves when affairs concerning 
them were under discussion. This policy was endorsed by the 
British Government in a statement by Colonel Stanley in July, 


1943. A speech by Colonel Stanley in January, 1945 to the Foreign 
Policy Association in America in which he spoke of “the old 
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theory of trusteeship” caused somewhat of a stir and provoked 2 
letter from several Americans prominent in international affairs 
protesting against the substitution of the principle of regional com- 
missions for that of trusteeship. In the same speech Colonel 
Stanley declared that Great Britain was not prepared to share her 
administrative responsibilities towards her Colonies, but would 
welcome constructive and informed criticism. He defined 
Britain’s goal for her Colonies as being “the fullest possible 
measure of self-government within the Empire” as soon as was 
practicable. 
‘TRUSTEESHIP 

Although no mention of trusteeship or dependent territories was 
made in the Dumbarton Oaks proposals, it was understood that 
the matter had been discussed at the Crimea Conference and would 
be raised at San Francisco. Whereas in 1919 a single specific task 
faced the framers of the Mandates System, that of disposing of 
dependent territories belonging to the enemy, in 1945 there were 
three main items on the agenda: first, territories held under League 
of Nations Mandate; second, enemy territories; and third, colonial § 
territories that might at some future date be placed voluntarily 
under the new administration. It was at first intended to hold an 
unofficial conference before the main conference opened in order 
to resolve some of the principal differences which existed between 
the delegations. Delays, however, occurred and the preliminary 
conference was not held. To judge from the American press, 
these delays were in no small part due to the existence of a deep 
division between the views of the State Department and those of 
the War and Navy Departments on American policy. The State 
Department’s s plan, as reported in the press, represented the views 
of the idealists who wished all colonial territories to be placed 
under international trusteeship and for some form of direct inter- 
national administration. Moreover, it suggested that the Japanes: 
islands in the Pacific, while under United States administration, 
should be open to “members of the new security league” and b 
assisted to achieve independence. The War and Navy Depart- 
ments, on the other hand, wished these strategic areas to be 
exempted from trusteeship. These differences resolved them- 
selves into a plan reported in the press at the end of April last, the 
main features of which were that there should be two types oi F 
trusteeship, the first covering strategic bases, whether small 
islands or small areas in larger territories; the second covering 
larger colonial territories. Strategic bases were to be assigned to F 
countries which could prove them necessary for their defence. FF 
These bases would be administered by the countries to which they FF 
had been assigned, but would remain nominally under the 
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authority of the Security Council and would be at the joint dis- 
posal of the Powers for purposes of security. Administration of 
the second type of colonial territory would be by a single Power, 
which would agree to conform to certain standards in its treatment 
of the inhabitants and in economic matters, and which would be 
responsible to the Trusteeship Commission under the General 
Assembly. ‘The Trusteeship Commission, under the authority of 
the General Assembly, would have fuller rights of inspection than 
had the Mandates Commission. Joint trusteeship for certain 
areas was not ruled out, although it was thought that single trustee- 
ships were more satisfactory. 

The British proposals, made public at the beginning of May, 
conformed in general with those of the United States except that 
in the British view it was held that strategic areas should not be 
placed entirely under the Security Council but should report on 
matters of welfare to the General Assembly through the Trustee- 
ship Commission, and on armament to the Security Council. It 
vas suggested that the proposed Economic and Social Council 
should be given supervision of the population of these areas. On 
matters of trade, while it was the American view that there should 
be an open door policy in mandated areas and strategic bases, the 
British held that it should be left to the trustee to decide whether 
such a policy was in the interests of the dependent territory. The 
French, at the beginning of April before the Conference had 
pened, made it known that in their view the new trusteeship pro- 
posals should follow closely the pattern of the Mandates System, 
ind should apply only to Japanese possessions in the Pacific and 

Italian possessions in Africa. All colonies and protectorates of 
the United Nations should be outside the scope of the Conference. 
hese views are explained by France’s policy of a highly centralized 

lonial administration; of assimilation of the élite of the native 
population of her Empire as citizens of France (where there is no 
social colour bar, as in the United States and the British Empire); 
nd of regarding her Empire as her chief source of manpower for 
he Services. These considerations naturally lead her to view with 

sgiving any increase of international control of colonies. 

Views of other countries which transpired during the course of 


the negotiations included suggestions by the U.S.S.R., China, and 


the Philippines that independence (in the case of the U.S.S.R. 
full national independence’’) should be a stated goal for dependent 
oples. This was opposed by the United States on the ground 
hat some areas might not desire independence. ‘The term was not 
luded in the final text, which read as follows: 
lo develop self-government, to take due account of the 
tical aspirations of the peoples, and to assist them in the pro- 
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gressive development of their free political institutions, according 
to the particular circumstances of each territory and its peoples 
and their varying stages of advancement.” 


OTHER SUGGESTIONS PuT FORWARD 

Egypt and Iraq wished to see a clause inserted by which the 
wishes of dependent peoples should be taken into consideration in 
the choice of a trustee. Egypt further suggested that all existing 
mandated territories should be placed automatically under the 
new Trusteeship Organization; that the General Assembly should 
be empowered to terminate trusteeship in any territory fit for full 
independence and to transfer the administration of a trusteeship 
territory from a Power which had not fulfilled its obligations. The 
latter proposal was also made by the U.S.S.R. None of these sug- 
gestions was adopted. While Australia was at first reported to be 
supporting Great Britain in opposing inspection of trusteeship 
territories, Dr. Evatt later supported this proposal and reaffirmed 
his delegation’s suggestion that all colonies should be placed under 
the Trusteeship Organization. It was also reported that Australia 
wished to see a South Seas Commission with control of naval bases 
in the Pacific; on this commission Australia, Great Britain, the 
United States, France, and the Netherlands would be represented 
and would jointly operate air and naval bases. This proposal met 
with no success, but a suggestion by Russia late in the proceedings 
that permanent members of the Security Council should be given 
seats on the Trusteeship Commission was accepted. 

Committee 4 of Commission II, which assigned the task of 
framing the Charter provisions on territorial trusteeship, had as 
chairman Mr. Peter Fraser, the Prime Minister of New Zealand. 
The Rapporteur of the Committee was M. Joseph Bech, Foreign 
Minister of Luxembourg. The drafting of a ““working document” 
which formed the basis of the Committee’s discussions was under- 
taken by Commander Stassen, a member of the United States 
delegation. Mr. Fraser held his first press conference on May 5, 
and the Committee’s final report was submitted to Commission II 
on June 20. This final report, which was adopted, consisted of a 
general declaration of objectives, the framework of the system to 
administer the three types of territory already mentioned as being 
on the agenda, and a section defining the composition of the Trus- 
teeship Council. ! 

The key-note of the final text of the provisions on Trusteeship, 
which is also characteritic of the entire Charter, is that of volun- 


1 It is not proposed to examine in detail the terms of the Charter’s provisions 
on Trusteeship, which would provide material for an article in itself, but only 
to comment on a few of the more salient aspects. 
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tary agreement. Thus, in Article 75 it is stated: “The United 
Nations shall establish under its authority an International 
[rusteeship System for the administration and supervision of such 
territories as may be placed thereunder by subsequent individual 
agreements”. And again, in Article 77, “the Trusteeship System 
shall apply to such territories in the following categories as may 
be placed thereunder by means of trusteeship agreements” 

No provision is made for winding up the Mandates System of 
he League of Nations but only for the transfer of the mandated 
territory to the Trusteeship System by the conclusion of individual 
ereements with the mandatory Powers. 


STRATEGIC AREAS 

All matters relating to strategic areas are to be dealt with by 
the Security Council. The Trusteeship Council is available to 
assist in matters of welfare, but need not be consulted if ‘prejudice 
to security considerations” should be pleaded. Thus, for example, 
he United States would not be obliged to submit its strategic 
island bases to inspection under Article 87 if it should be main- 
ye that such action were prejudicial to security considerations. 
will be a matter of interest to see which Power will take the first 
step to place a colonial territory proper under the new Trusteeship 
System. The Trusteeship Council is to consist of the permanent 
embers of the Security Council, those members of the United 
Nations administering Trust Territories, and “as many other 
mbers elected for three-year terms by the General Assembly as 
nay be necessary to ensure that the total number of members of 
Trusteeship Council is equally divided between those members 
the United Nations which administer Trust Territories and 

» which do not” 

[he features in the Charter which show a marked departure 
mm the Mandates System are the right of the ‘Trusteeship 
ouncil, under the authority of the General Assembly, to “‘accept 
titions and examine them in consultation with the Administering 

\uthority” (Article 87(b) ) i.e. petitions need no longer be sub- 
rough the mandatory Power; to “provide for periodic visits to the 
spective ‘Trust Territories at times agreed upon with the Ad- 
nistering Authority’ (Article 87(c) ) i.e. the right of inspection; 
provision made in Article 81 for some unspecified form of 
rect international administration: “the Administering Authority 
iay be one or more States or the organization itself’; and, finally, 
proviso in Article 84 that “the Administering Authority may 
ke use of volunteer forces, facilities, and assistance from the 
ust Territory” in carrying out its obligations towards the 
irity Council. 
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Thus, although in a few respects —the provision for direct 
international administration, the right of direct petition, and the 
right of inspection — progress has been made, the emphasis given 
to voluntary agreement reflects the present trend towards national 
sovereignty and the swing of the pendulum away from any form 
of direct international administration. 


D. K. 


THE JAPANESE CHARACTER 


Influence of the Religious Cults 


HE story is told of an old Chinese resident of Harbin in 

Manchuria, who for three years had been friendly with a 

certain Japanese barber, Nakano. Though he loathed the 
Japanese as a whole he had always said that Nakano San was 
different. Each visited the other’s home and became a family 
friend. Now the Chinaman was dying from torture inflicted on 
him under the direction of Nakano, whose shop had been the 
official headquarters of the secret police, he himself being the 
superintendent. As the old man died he whispered to a fellow 
sufferer: ““The only way to understand the Japanese is to remember 
that they all have dual personalities. Each Japanese is in reality 
two persons.”’ 

It is a profound remark and strikes to the core of the problem. 
If it can be ascertained how this marked duality has come about 
much will have been learnt about Japanese psychology and 
behaviour. 

There are two sources which, when examined, will help towards 
an understanding of national character — the racial origins of the 
people in question; and the history of their beliefs or religion, 
together with the social institutions derived from and developed 
by the latter. 

In regard to the Japanese, they are of mixed racial origin, a 
combination of an early Caucasoid stock from north and east 
Asia, a Mongolian, and a Malayan strain. The latter was probably 
the original strain, and though the Mongolian element is now the 
most in evidence, it is the presence of the Malayan blood which is 
the cause of that intensely exuberant and unbalanced emotional- 
ism so characteristic of the people. The preponderance of these 
two elements, the Malayan and the Mongolian, is evidenced in the 
two distinct types still to be observed in Japan — the aristocratic 
type representative of the former, the long thin face, the slightly 
aquiline and narrow nose, refined and over sensitive in temper- 
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ament, and the pudding-faced peasant with sunken nose, wide 
nostrils, high cheek-bones, thick lips, and protruding teeth, the 
relic of the Mongolian influx. 

But whatever the type or the social station all are alike bound 
together by the same religious beliefs, and it is here that the real 
formative influences on character are to be found. 

The religion of Japan, professed in one form or another by the 
entire nation, is Ancestor Worship. As practised by the Japanese 
this most primitive of faiths is known as Shinto, or the Way of the 
Gods. It should be remembered that all advanced races have, at 
one period or another, passed through a stage of Ancestor Worship, 
but whereas in the course of their evolution they have passed on to 
higher ethical standards and culture, Japan has remained static. 
[he reason for this stagnation will be briefly considered later. 

[In Japan, Shinto manifests under three cults; the Domestic 
Cult, the Communal Cult, and the Imperial Cult. Of these it is the 
first two that impinge most strongly on Japanese life, thereby 
having the strongest influence on the character. 

The origins of Ancestor Worship arose from man’s speculation 
on the mystery of death. When a Japanese dies he is believed to 
become a Kami. ‘This word, often but erroneously translated as 
“gods”, conveys to the Japanese mind the idea of ‘one who is 
superior’, and it is of importance to note that no more significance 


attaches to the word. A man’s character remains the same after 


death as it was when on earth. All that happens is that he has be- 


come more powerful either for good or evil. Freed from the en- 


umbrance of the flesh his talents, his potentialities can have full 
lay. He is in every way therefore superior to his former condition. 
But the Kami are not located in some far off “heaven” or “purga- 
ry’. On the contrary, they are thought of as constant presences, 


able in some way to share the pleasures and pains of those still 


ving. The chief interests of each Kami are naturally confined to 
is own family, and inevitably therefore the family came to be 
garded as the foundation, the basic unit of the national structure. 

is has had the profoundest effect on Japanese psychology, as 

\Lbe shown. To sum up, it is found that the fundamental under- 

ng principles of Ancestor Worship in Japan are five: 

1) ‘The dead remain in this world. They haunt their former 
homes and share in the life of their descendants. 

2) Allthe dead become Kami, retaining the character they had 
in life, but a character of greater intensity and potency. 

3) The contentment of the Kami depends on the attention 
given them by the living. Conversely the happiness of the 
latter depends on them giving that attention. 

4) Every event — good or evil, fair season, good harvests, and 


| 
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plenty, or typhoon, earthquake, drought, and famine - 
is eventually the work of the dead. 

(5) All human actions are controlled by the dead. 

It is true that in the passage of the centuries, particularly during 
the last hundred years, Shinto has undergone certain modifica- 
tions, chiefly through the impact of Buddhism and, latterly, of 
Christianity, both directly and indirectly. But its essential char- 
acter in relation to conduct remains the same. 

It is in the Domestic Cult, the worship of the family Kami, that 


‘its influence is strongest. The departed, as has been pointed out, 


continue to share in the life of their descendants, but with enhanced 
potentialities. ‘They observe and hear all that is in the home; they 
can also read thoughts. ‘They represent the ever present, all-seeing 
eye, the unwritten law, the inviolable traditions of the past, upon 
whose welfare hangs the welfare of the homestead. Is it surprising 
that the influence they exert should be so all-embracing, and that 
any behaviour likely to offend them, if wilfully persisted in, should 
be regarded as the supreme crime? 

It was to safeguard the family group, and by extension the com- 
munity and the nation, that there came into being that intricate and 
all-inclusive though unwritten code: Filial Piety. Originating 
from Confucianism, it was taken over, elaborated, and enlarged by 
the Japanese until it may almost be said that there is hardly any 
conceivable human activity which is not influenced by it. It is 
often mistakenly thought that this code applies only to the behaviour 
of children to their parents. Actually it is far more comprehensive. 
It prescribes also the conduct of parents to children as well as the 
correct behaviour of the individual to the entire family group. This 
to a Japanese includes every single relative connected through the 
male line, not excepting adopted members and concubines. Wide 
indeed are the tentacles of Filial Piety and innumerable its injunc- 
tions and prohibitions.. They have grown up through the ages, 
and in their totality express the anxiety of the group for its self- 
preservation in security and wellbeing through the beneficence 
of the family ancestors. 

Born into this atmosphere the Japanese child quickly learns that 
his every activity is limited and regulated by the group, that as an 
individual he has no rights, but that he is of value only as a unit of 
that group, with whose collective consciousness he must identify 
himself. The countless restrictions to which he must subject 
himself may be summed up in the word obedience, but an obedi- 
ence not based on his own will or intelligence. It is, rather, a 
slavish, unreasoning acceptance that deprives him of all initiative 
or true expression of his own personality. Accustomed, therefore, 
throughout his childhood and adolescence to unremitting controls 
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from without, the Japanese youth never has the chance to learn 
true self-control or to carry real responsibility. Such must be 
acquired from the exercise of his own personal will, any expression 
of which within the group is firmly repressed. Any departure from 
convention based on tradition is frowned upon, and from this 
arises the discomfort of a Japanese at finding himself alone or in 
strange surroundings. As he grows up and goes out into the world, 
to college or into business, he finds the same system working every- 
where. All things are settled by committees, but no votes are ever 
taken; somehow or other a general agreement is reached, so no one 
individual need ever take the responsibility! 

On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that Filial Piety does, 
within the family group, produce real virtues, particularly that of 
unselfishness — an entire abnegation of the individual for the good 
of the whole. Unfortunately this does not extend outside the 
group; on the contrary, perhaps on the principle that to every 
action there is an equal and opposite reaction, a Japanese shows a 
quite incredible disregard for the interests of others. So much for 
the Domestic Cult. 

[he Communal Cult of Shinto arises from the ancient tribal or 
clan organization of Japanese society. In the midst of every 
village, town, and city district is to be found the Communal 
Shrine dedicated to the veneration of the Ujigami. Uji was the 
ancient name for family. The founder or first head of the family 
became on death the Uji no Kami or the Kami of the family. As by 
natural development and conquest the family expanded into the 
clan, so the Uji no Kami came to be regarded as the Founder 
\ncestor of the whole clan. By phonetic contraction he became 
the Ujigami, and ever keeps a watchful eye on his Ujiko, the people 

vho live under his care. 

[he Communal Cult reinforces and adds to the restrictions and 
prohibitions of the Domestic Worship. In Japan, especially in the 

illages, privacy is unknown. The ever open door is the rule for 
ery household, so that the activities of every family group are 
nown one to another. The Shrine of the Ujigami is the centre of 
the community’s life. The new-born babe is presented with 
tting ceremony to the local “god”. As the children grow up the 
Shrine grounds become their normal playground. ‘The first act 
the newly wedded husband is to bring his young bride to the 
rine and introduce her. The last act of the new conscript about 
join his regiment is to bow before his Ujigami and seek his pro- 
tion. On his return he will immediately pay his visit of gratitude 

| thanksgiving. The priest of the Shrine, who can generally 
race his ancestry back to the Ujigami, holds a powerful position 

d his favour is essential for any new enterprise. As the child 
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grows towards manhood he feels himself ever more and more under 
the unceasing scrutiny of others both within and without the 
family circle. It requires little imagination to gauge the effects of al! 
this on his character, the suffocating influence on the develop- 
ment of his own personality. 


A GLANCE INTO History 
At this point it is necessary to take a glance at Japan’s political 
stage. From 1185 to 1867 Japan was under a military administra- 
tion. From earliest historical times, that is about A.D. 600, there 
existed a duel system of government. At the head of all was the 


Emperor, combining in himself the réles of King and Chief 


Pontiff, the latter due to his direct descent from the divine 
ancestress Amaterasu omi Kami, the Sun Goddess. The claims 
of heaven are naturally greater than those of earth. As the one 
intermediary between his people and the gods much of the 
Emperor’s time was necessarily taken up by religious ceremonial 
which could be conducted by him alone and no other, but by the 
sixth century, owing to the effect and influence of Chinese culture, 
there was a marked increase in the already somewhat burdensome 
Court ceremonial, particularly as applied to the priestly character 
of the Emperor, which made it almost impossible for him to attend 
to matters both administrative and religious. Compelled to con- 
fine himself to the latter he appointed a Regent to attend to the 
former. Thus arose the method of dual authority so characteristic 
of Japanese organizations to this day. While one individual holds 
the supreme title and receives all the respect and reverence due to 
his position, another will hold the actual executive authority, with 
its accompanying benefits of wealth and power. 

But while things temporal are subject to change, divine authority 
is permanent. Hence the continuous and unbroken Imperial Line 
of Japan (unbroken in the Japanese sense only, where offspring by 
adoption or concubinage ranks as legal heir), contrasting with the 
constant changes in the families holding the early Regencies and 
the later Shogunate. For the history of Japan up to 1590 was a 
seemingly endless series of feuds and tribal wars, the clan chieftains 
making and breaking alliances one with another, forming feder- 
ations and factions, and disintegrating, all with the object of 
acquiring more land and more power, with the glittering prize of the 
Shogunate for the ultimate winner. 

The influence of Chinese culture on the Japanese Court, great 
as it was, was equally great on society at large, which was stratified, 
though with adaptations to suit so far as possible the Japanese 
character, according to the continental model. At the head was of 
course the Emperor, surrounded by his Court Nobles or Auge, 
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being those families who also claimed descent from the gods. 
Society as a whole was divided into two main sections — the- 
military caste, or the Samurai, and the common people, or the 
Heimin, these latter forming about go per cent of the total popu- 
lation. The Heimin were divided into three classes, these being, 
in order of seniority, the farmers, the artisans or craftsmen, and 
the merchants. Below these were the outcasts, the descendants of 
slaves, called the Eta, contact with whom brings defilement to all 
above them. There are still Eta villages and communities which 
in the cities remain completely isolated and self-contained bodies. 
The gulf between the Samurai, who alone were permitted to bear 
arms, and the Heimin was immense and unbridgeable. Utterly 
unproductive as they were, the Samurai yet expected to be sup- 
ported by the rest — and they were! But the centuries of civil wars 
and tribal feuds referred to above so devastated the land that the 
whole structure of society was in grave danger of disintegration. 
Utter poverty and starvation, disease and famine — such were the 
general conditions in the land at the close of the fifteenth century, 
when the first of the great trio that was to save the country was 
born. 

This was Oda Nobunaga, who, with his two generals Hideyoshi 
and Tokugawa leyasu, realized that unless a strong government 
could be established the country was doomed. Nobunaga’s great 
achievement was the complete subjugation of the huge Buddhist 
monasteries which had become as powerful as the warring clans 
and even more dangerous. At his death Hideyoshi Toyotomi, 
perhaps the greatest of the three, carried on the struggle against 
the clans until at last they were subdued and for the first time all 
gave their allegiance to one head. Hideyoshi, while brilliant as a 
warrior, was also a genius in diplomacy, and it was that combin- 

tion of talent that enabled him not only to conquer but to hold 
the conquered in an almost willing subjection. The glove was the 

ftest velvet, but they well knew that the hand it concealed was of 
iardened steel. 

l'okugawa leyasu, who succeeded Hideyoshi, was also a general 

f immense ability, but it is as an administrator that he lives in 
istory. He has been called the creator of modern Japan, but it 
just not be forgotten that his work of stabilization could never 
ven have been begun had it not been for the previous success of 
Hideyoshi and Nobunaga. 

it has just been mentioned that the latter’s chief contribution 

s the destruction of the militant Buddhist power centred in the 
great monasteries. A glance at the effect of the Buddhist impact 

1 the Japanese must be made, for it had no small influence on 


haracter. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF BUDDHISM 

Though the first Buddhist mission from the mainland via Korea 
was as early as 552 it had little effect except among the upper 
classes, and it was not until well into the ninth century that Budd- 
hism began to permeate the masses. This was due to the device of 
one Kobo Daishi who realized that no religion could make way in 
Japan if it disregarded the immense influence of the Japanese 
pantheon in general, and of the Kami in particular. He accordingly 
promulgated a doctrine by which the chief gods of Shinto were 
declared to be other aspects of Buddhist divinities. The Buddha, 
under the title of The Great Illuminator was identified with the 
Sun Goddess, Amaterasu, and a similar dualism was applied 
wherever it seemed desirable. But the teaching of Buddhism was 
not by words only. It is true that it induced a new way of think- 
ing, a new outlook on life, but it also brought in its train all the 
incalculable wealth and beauty of Chinese art in its widest sense. 

Shinto had no art worthy of the name, and little emotional 
appeal. What must have been the wonder of those simple, un- 
tutored tribesmen as the first Buddhist temples revealed to them 
their mysteries of beauty, unfolded before them in the arts of 
carving, painting, and decoration. But it was in the Domestic Cult 
that this influence was most felt. New and charming little cere- 
monies for the home were introduced, giving the cult a wholly new 
and emotional attraction. By these means the Kami were exalted 
in the minds of the people to a dignity hitherto unsuspected, and 
their power correspondingly enhanced. And this had an intensive 
effect on the previously restricted influence of domestic Shinto. 
For Buddhism as a moral force strengthened authority and 
encouraged submission by its extension of the spiritual world, 
thus emphasizing the potential greatness of the Kami and the 
corresponding results of duties properly fulfilled or neglected. It 
is easy to understand that during the turmoil of civil war and tribal 
feuds and all the mysteries and confusion attaching thereto the 
sanctions of both religious and social ordinances became relaxed. 
Indeed, so lawless and anarchical had society become that they 
might seem almost to have disappeared. But it was not so: they 
were always there, and with the advent of peace things settled 
down and they made their appearance once more, though at first 
in a manner vague and ill-defined. 

It was the task of Tokugawa to strengthen these sanctions by all 
the means in his power, and to regulate society within its well 
defined class barriers by making these yet more rigid, more im- 
passable. This he did largely by his sumptuary legislation and the 
organization of the most efficient secret police system that has 
perhaps ever existed. 
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Tokugawa leyasu made Yedo — the modern ‘Tokyo — his seat 
of administration, and his counsels and principles of government 
laid down in a document known as “The Legacy of Ieyasu” 
remained as the final book of reference for his fourteen successors 
in the Shogunate. It is in this volume that his sumptuary legisla- 
tion is to be found, the details of which are extraordinarily informa- 
tive as to Japanese psychology. For if it seems almost incredible 
that a great ruler should think it necessary to regulate the very 
minutiae of his subjects’ lives, it seems yet more incredible that 
those subjects should submit to such regimentation. In the farmer 
or cultivator class, for example, each household was classified 
according to income. Then was laid down the exact size of the 
house that might be built, the number of doors and windows it 
might contain, the type of roofing, and the size of the rooms. The 
number of meals that might be served each day was noted and 
what might or might not be eaten, the price that should be paid, 


_and the quality of the utensils. The dress too was prescribed, and 


the material of which it might not be made, the number of combs 
permitted for the wife’s hair, as also the cost and number of presents 
) children on festival days—and so forth. All was arranged, 
regulated, ordered — and the orders were obeyed. True, it made 
life simple, once the regulations were well understood, But it 
necessarily took away from the people all sense of responsibility. 
Perhaps to a people trained by centuries of tradition in an un- 
reasoning obedience to traditional observances this regimentation 
f their lives would not seem so intolerable. Moreover, the cen- 
iries of civil tradition had emphasized, almost to the exclusion of 
other virtues, that of loyalty to the clan lord, the Daimyo, of which 
the practical expression was once again instant obedience to and 
cept ince of every command. Even so, it yet remains incompre- 
sible to the occidental mind how so virile and energetic a 
peo ople of such potential turbulence as are the Japanese were able 
ind willing to accept this legislation with apparent perfect 
cquiescence. 
it is now possible to sum up the general conditions with which 
‘okugawa Shogunate had to deal: 
A country and a people greatly impoverished from the long 
civil wars, chiefly owing to the neglect of the land, the 
destruction of crops, and lack of labour. 
\ rigid class system by which society was stratified into 
well defined groups, hedged in by impassable barriers. 
A people of intense emotionalism, but repressed in all 
individual activities by a system of multiple sanctions 
originating from religion on the one hand and the political 
organization on the other. 
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It was when the Tokugawa Shogunate had really got into its 
stride, when things had settled down into an ordered régime, that 
the great step was taken which is the fundamental cause of that 
duality of personality to which reference has been made. In 1636 
Iemitsu, the third Shogun of the Tokugawa Dynasty, ordered the 
complete closure of the country to all outside influence. Further- 
more, no one was permitted to leave Japan, under pain of death. 
All ships over a certain tonnage were ordered to be destroyed, 
while any members of foreign crews cast or driven ashore through 
shipwreck or typhoon were instantly killed. For over 200 years 
Japan remained shut off from all contact with other nations, and 
it was not until 1853 that her doors were forced open by Commo- 
dore Perry of the U.S.A. 

The reasons for this drastic action of Iemitsu were many and 
complicated; neither is it necessary to go into them. It is the fact 
that is so vitally important, the fact that during those two most 
crucial centuries, when the rest of the world was striding ahead as 
never before, the years of mechanization of industry, the period 
which saw the birth and development of organized scientific re- 
search applied to every human endeavour and enterprise, Japan 
alone remained static. 

But once her doors had been forced open her leaders realized 
that never again could they be closed; the old Japan had gone for 
ever. The Shogun abdicated, the Daimyo handed back their fiefs 
and authority to the Emperor who, brought out from his centuries 
old seclusion, was restored to his rightful position as the supreme 
ruler de jure and de facto. 

It has been pointed out above how in the feudal régime of Japan 
loyalty came to be regarded as the virtue par excellence. But this 
religion of loyalty right up to the restoration of 1868 was limited 
by the very constitution of Japanese society. For example, : 
retainer was always ready to die for his own feudal lord, but not 
for the Shogun unless he happened to belong to his own special 
military following. Obviously under such conditions that larger 
loyalty which is patriotism in the modern sense, that consciousness 
of love of king and country could not fully evolve. Each man had 
been taught for centuries that his first duty was to the lord of his 
clan, and thus the feudal government and relationship effectively 
suppressed any tendency to a wider horizon. 


rend 
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The rulers of Japan have always been realists, and never was this f 
quality better shown than when Admiral Perry forced the country f 


to open its doors. For after two centuries of seclusion Japan was F 
suddenly to be exposed to the impact of the rest of the world. Athy 
the same time the military government of the Shogunate was fy 


tottering, its authority becoming less and less recognized, and its 
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administration more and more hated. Civil war again loomed on 
the horizon, which meant that the whole country would lie open 
as an easy prey to Western enterprise. This supreme danger re- 
quired that the social units should be fused into one coherent mass 
capable of uniform action. The feudal duty of loyalty and obedi- 
ence to the territorial lord must be replaced by the duty of loyalty 
to the divine Emperor. 

So came about the restoration of the Emperor Meiji, quickly 
followed by a fagade of parliamentary government with political 
parties, elections, and all the paraphernalia of a so-called civilized 
government. The West has therefore been accustomed to think 
f Japan as a modern and thoroughly occidental State. It is for- 
gotten that whereas European feudalism came to an end some 450 
years ago, Japanese teudalism was only terminated in 1868. In 
Europe it was the conclusion of a long and graduated process; in 
Japan it was effected by a stroke of the pen. This is the reason for 
the markedly dual personality we see in the Japanese. Among 
the peasantry who have been least influenced by occidentalism the 
old feudal mentality persists with little modifications. Among the 
upper classes there is an ever present, never ceasing internal con- 
flict, the outward manifestation varying according to circumstances 
and the stimuli encountered. 

During the past 15 years the militarist clique have bent all their 
efforts to the elimination of everything Western and a revival of 
the feudal ideals, with special stress on the beauties of the old 
group spirit, of the virtues produced by Filial Piety, and of un- 

stioning and unreasoning obedience to authority, with the 

nperor at the head of all. Opposed to this, they cited the horror 

f Western individualism, the supreme heresy which had ruined 

ypan and which must at all costs be utterly eliminated. How well 

they have succeeded is shown by the infinitesimal number of 
|apanese prisoners that have been taken in the present war. 

When Private Suzuki knows that he is only of value as one of a 

up and he is faced with nothing but surrender or death, he will 
\bviously choose the latter, for he is of no further use to the group. 

in the other hand, once he is out of the body he will be a Kami 
ind will not only be able to help, but to help more efficiently. 
leed, he will be a Kami of considerable standing, for has he not 
taught that all who fall on the battlefield with the words 
fenno heika banzai (Long live the Emperor) on his lips are 
eby sanctified? It will doubtless occur to the reader that so 
elfless a point of view as that shown by Private Suzuki is wholly 
mir rable; so it would be were it not for that one fundamental 
in the psychological make-up of the Japanese. Were this self- 

ess the result of the personal self-discipline of the individual, 
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arrived at only after years of self-control and the exercise of the 
personal will, it would be a superb —if misguided — achievement; 
but, as has been stated above, it is by no such personal effort that 
the result is arrived at, but by restrictions, commands, and in- 
hibitions imposed from without from the group and its members. 
Real self-control and self-discipline, real because the outcome of 
the personal will, the ordinary Japanese has never had the oppor- 
tunity of acquiring, and it is just this fact that makes the Japanese 
problem so difficult of solution. 

One line of approach, however, suggests itself. The Japanese 
worship success. To them it has a moral quality, for is it not the 
result of the actions of the Kam? Therefore what succeeds is 
good. Faced with utter defeat, seeing around them nothing but 
ruin and devastation, they may begin to realize that the very found- 
ation on which their whole national structure has been built — the 
divine origins of their nation and the heavenly protection to which 
it is thereby entitled —- is nothing but a fraudulent myth. It has 
failed; it was wrong. On the other hand the democracies have suc- 
ceeded. Looking back over the last fifty years at their own history 
they will see that it was when they were under a more or less 
democratic régime that they achieved that extraordinary progress 
which astounded the whole world. Furthermore, the Emperor 
can do no wrong; should any action that he sanctions fail, that 
failure is necessarily due to evil advice. ‘Thus may come about the 
elimination of that militarist group which by its machinations and 
intrigues have brought the country only humiliation and disaster. 

The Japanese psychology is utterly different from the German. 
As a people they are the most homogeneous in the world. They 
are, as has been seen, extremely emotional, intensively proud as 
individuals, and curiously immature. Utterly dependent as they 
are on external controls, the national disorganization following on 
defeat cannot but produce the most terrible confusion, far more so 
than in Europe, a confusion which will involve the complete and 
final disruption of the whole ancient order and the commencement 
of ways of life and thought utterly novel and completely strange 
to the vast majority. Ironically it must be that in Japan herself the 

‘“‘new order” shall be born, and wise indeed must those leaders be 
— be they Japanese or of the Allies - on whose shoulders will rest 
the responsibility of guiding the Japanese people into the creation 
of that new order. 
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